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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
corre e as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. .- 

The complete scheme of the Coronation processions 
was issued on Wednesday night. The route is exactly 
the same as before, but naturally the postponement 
has involved many changes in the formation of the two 
processions, and there will bean almost complete absence 
of foreign representatives. The first will start at 10.30 
from Buckingham Palace and will proceed along the 
Mall, through the Horse Guards arch, and down Parlia- 
ment Street, by the east side of Parliament Square to 
the western entrance of the Abbey. The King’s pro- 
cession will leave half an hour later and follow the 
same route. The return journey will be by Whitehall, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, S. James’ Street, Piccadilly 
and Constitution Hill to Buckingham Palace. There 
have been the usual absurd rumours during the week 
about the health of the g; but happily the Queen 
herself has been able to dissipate them, and according 
to the latest bulletin the King has been able to take 
walking exercise and continues to make rapid recovery. 


The “Gazette” of Tuesday contained the last of 
Lord Kitchener’s war despatches. It is dated 23 June 
and contains the final list of officers whom Lord 
Kitchener wishes to bring to notice. The despatch 
also gives Lord Kitchener opportunity to place on 
record his thanks to the Governments of the Colonies 
whose ‘‘ consideration and generosity were only equalled 
by the character and quality of the. troops they sent to 
South Africa or raised there”. His gratitude to Lord 
Milner is warmly expressed and he calls attention to 
the straightforward honesty of the Boer generals in 
making surrender. Lord Kitchener regretted that by 
the fortune of war his list of those who had “ rendered 
exceptionally good service” could not be exhaustive. 
Some of course must be omitted, but one may say that 
there are no mis-hits. The little thumb-nail sketches 
show Lord Kitchener to have an astonishing eye for 
character and skill in hitting it off. His ‘‘ character” 
of General French, it is true, has been called grudging. 
As it seems to us, he has attributed to him the character 
that he himself most admires and the nation is most in 
want of, a ‘‘ willingness to accept responsibility ”. 


It is pleasant to read the thoughtful appreciation of 
Lord Methuen’s work in maintaining the ‘‘ modesty 
and humanity” which characterise the English army. 
General Tucker, famous for possessing at least one of 
the Duke of Wellington’s capacities, Lord Kitchener 
thanks for ‘‘ giving emphatic pronouncement to the good 
common sense of which he is possessed”. Those who 
swallow .the crude and popular notion of Lord 
Kitchener would do well to mark the humanity and 


humour of these two judgments. Nothing better pro- 
claims a man than his manner of praising. Lord 
Kitchener has had the honest courage to praise his own 
brother and some of his most emphatic approval has 
been given to officers, Colonel Clements and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thorneycroft are good examples, who 
have met defeats. We are glad to see that the militia 
and other not showy services are duly recognised. 
Captain E. D. Parker and Captain Scudamore are 
examples of the recognition of men who have previously 
put serious thought into the work of their profession. 


It would be excusable in Lord Kitchener now and 
then to wish that he had been born a little more flexible : 
it must be tedious to find oneself described everywhere 
and by everybody as aman of inflexible will. So the 
Lord Mayor of course described him in presenting the 
sword of honour at the South African Dinner on Thurs- 
day. Amiable and orthodox generality is essential on 
an occasion like this, and we should all be shocked if it 
were lacking. Lord Kitchener, however, is not yet 
pumped guite dry of things worth saying. His state- 
ment that the Empire’s new territory is a land 
full of ‘‘ every description of potential wealth” should 
give pause to those who declare that gold is its sole 
resource. But what did Lord Kitchener mean by the 
statement that we have ‘‘ the makings of nothing less 
than a new America in the southern hemisphere” ? 
One America is as much as the civilised world can put 
up with ; aod there are times when we find that one 
too many. 


The Government has been slow in making arrange- 
ments for the formation of the War Commission ; but 
Mr. Balfour’s intentions are as usual excellent and his 
outline of the commission and its scope has been well 
received. A better chairman could not have been found 
than Lord Elgin. He is as little fond of speaking as 
Lord Salisbury or, one may say after his Portsmouth 
speech, General French, and has kept himself wholly 
free from public controversy. The suggested terms of 
reference are wide enough to allow the commission to 
interpret their duties much as they wish. They are ‘‘ to 
inquire into the supply of men, munitions of war, equip- 
ment, and transport in connexion with the war in South 
Africa and into the military operations up to the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria”. The suggestion is that seven would 
be a convenient number of members, the commission to 
have no political element, to contain one military and 
one naval representative. The value of the work will 
lie principally in a complete threshing out of the con- 
tract scandals. There are several, other than those the 


public have heard of. Perhaps the most unpleasant is 
the rejection of some Canadian goods at Cape Town. 
There is the element of a compliment to Lord Kitchener 
in the suggestion that no inquiry is needed for the 
period after the occupation of Pretoria. The compli- 
ment would not be empty._ 
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It is not quite easy to extract from the official, semi- 
official and private expressions of Boer sentiment a 
common attribute. We have three distinct documents 
to compare: the letters of Mr. Schalk Burger written 
during the war and not intended for British eyes ; 
the Blue-book containing the decision of the Vereeniging 
conference just published, and lastly the text of 
the speeches of the Boer generals. Beside these are 
all manner of opinions sent over in private correspond- 
ence from South Africa. Mr. Schalk Burger’s letter 
advised without any pretence the policy of lying low 
and waiting for chances—in the catch-phrase—of 
‘getting their own back”. The conference puts the 
sentiment of that letter in rather more diplomatic terms. 
The Boer leaders, while expressing the pathos of the 
compulsion to surrender, advise making the best of a 
bad job, and substituting loyalty for liberty. We also 
know of the bitterness of the women, the still gross 
ignorance of some of the men, the dislike of the National 
— the dissatisfaction at the grant of territory to 

atal. 


The situation has as great a medley of incalculable 
constituents as the witches’ caldron, and we may be 
certain that toil at any rate if not trouble will issue 
thence. Nevertheless the position is better not worse 
than it was. As both Mr. Schalk Burger and the authori- 
ties at Vereeniging were urging reluctant people to 
surrender, they were forced, if only to maintain their 
reputation for slim diplomacy, to hold out hopes of some 
Phcenix resurrection; and if on the other hand one must 
discount a good deal of the effusion of brand-new loyalty, 
when all is said it remains that no one who has been 
through this war wants another in South Africa. The 
fight will now be for political influence, not a long 
gathering up for the expulsion of the British arms. 
How quickly the people coalesce will chiefly depend on 
the prosperity of the country ; and just as the annexation 
movement died in Canada when the bad times were 
over, Dutch bitterness, if not sub-cinerous craft, will 
disappear with poverty and corruption. The Govern- 
ment so far have shown—with one lapse into weakness 
—tact and firmness. We are happily as free from 
philosophers like Harrington as from the type of Lord 
North and George III. 


Peace, however disastrous its effect upon the prices 
of South African shares, has had a most mellowing 
influence upon Mr. Chamberlain’s temper and policy. 
In his admirable speech on Tuesday the Colonial 
Secretary positively cooed at Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, though he characteristically denied in 
his reply that he had been conciliatory; in fact Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt out compliments right and left. 
How changed from the Hector of the war period! 
The speech was divided into two parts, the political 
and the financial. The political part was sound and 
tactful. Mr. Chamberlain declined to be ‘“ hustled” 
into any premature revelations about self-government, 
and he defended Lord Milner against the dead set that 
has been made at him by the Radicals. Mr. Chamber- 
lain frankly admitted that Lord Milner and he differed 
about the suspension of the Cape Constitution, but 
gracefully conceded that ‘‘ superior wisdom ” might be 
with Lord Milner, who is still ‘‘ the efficient instru- 
ment” of the Government. 


Equally sound and even more skilful was the way in 
which Mr. Chamberlain handled the financial part of his 
policy. He has allayed the apprehensions of the mining 
market, while he has at the same time left himself an 
absolutely free hand for the future. Mr. Chamberlain 
is too shrewd a man of the world not to know that 
people will not speculate in mines unless they can get 
10 per cent. or thereabouts, and that unless they invest 
in mines the Transvaal is doomed. He therefore 
brushes aside all talk of punishing the helots of Park 
Lane, if for no other reason because the punishment 
would not fall on them but on the shareholdérs who have 
bought at a premium. Taxation of existing mines is 
therefore to be limited for some time to come to 10 per 
cent. on their dividends; while as to new mines Mr. 
Chamberlain hinted at some method of intercepting a 
portion of the promoters’ profits which we do not under- 
stand. Perhaps it was the ‘* Bewaarplatz” he was 


alluding to, which is almost as mysterious a thing as 
** the compound householder ” used to be. Then there 
is to be, of course, a new customs tariff, and a revision 
of freights. Where is the financial genius who is going 
to see to all this ? 


None of us need feel any bitterness about North 
Leeds. If we cannot allow the unfortunate Opposition 
one or two successes after many years of blank failure 
with still not the slightest prospect of power before 
them, we deserve many more defeats to train us into a 
better temper. It is regrettable that the Unionist can- 
didate took his beating so badly. Such a poor exhibi- 
tion as his after the declaration is happily not usual on 
either side. We should mind our very sound thrashing 
the less that this is wholly 4 Liberal Imperialist victory. 
Mr. Barran is a member of the Liberal League, and 
has nothing in common with the pro-Boers. Why the 
‘* Daily News” should crow so lustily is not easy to see. 
True, many do not know how entirely an Imperialist 
victory this is, because with their usual incapacity 
the Liberal Imperialists allowed themselves to be 
jockeyed by the official ring, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
going down to Leeds with the express object of 
making it appear that the central organisation and 
not the Liberal League was running Mr. Barran. A 
general election is too far off to be affected by North 
Leeds, still less does it modify the position in the 
House. It would, of course, be very serious if owing 
to this defeat the Government weakened in their edu- 
cational and fiscal policy; but perhaps it will rather 
‘put their backs up”. We trust so. 


Lord Rosebery and his friends were naturally in very 
good spirits at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday night. It 
was a festival of ‘‘ the first fruits of the League”, as 
Lord Rosebery described Mr. Barran. All the Liberal 
Imperialists were in a very fighting mood on this 
occasion ; indeed some of them were quite defiant in 
their references to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
party. it is a pity this courage so soon oozes out 
when they meet the official Liberals. They do not pro- 
selytise, says Lord Rosebery; they never ask Liberal 
M.P.’s to join them. That may be true, but if so it is 
only a sign of weakness. They ought to proselytise, 
if they are in earnest and really believe in the principles 
they profess. But that would require much courage, 
for it would involve real fighting with the official clique. 
We are not surprised that: Lord Rosebery shuns that 
course. To hold principles, by the way, is the object 
of the League, according to its president. He did not 
explain why anyone should require an organisation to 
enable him to hold principles. The man who is in a 
minority of one can hold any principles he likes, though 
he might find it difficult to act on them. But action 
Lord Rosebery disclaims on the League’s part: it is 
not an agency, he says. The really strong part of his 
speech was the reference to the great body of quiet 
people who take a certain interest in public affairs but 
very little in parties. We agree that the Liberal League, 
if rightly conducted, is very likely to catch them. 


Mr. Asquith, following Lord Rosebery, echoed his 
rejection of Home Rule: they will have no inde- 
pendent Parliament in Ireland ; they have no common 
cause with the Irish Nationalist party. This is satis- 
factory ; but unfortunately for the Liberal Imperialists 
Sir Edward Grey is a convinced Home Ruler. How 
are they to get over that difficulty? Sir Edward 
Grey himself, being a very independent man, probably 
would have no objection to being a party of one. 
His imperialism will detach him from Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, his Home Rule from Lord 
Rosebery. Speaking of imperialism, Mr. Asquith was 
right in selecting public distrust of Liberal care for the 
Empire as the weak point in his party. He will find it 
difficult, though, to maintain his proposition that the 
Empire has been built up on Liberal principles by 
Liberal politicians. Paradoxes of that kind will not 
allay the public suspicion he deplores. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman attempted to draw 
Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday on the subject of the 
Colonial Conferences. He wanted to know whether 
the great changes which have been foreshadowed are 
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imminent. Yet in the same breath he said that he 
had met the Colonial Premiers and had not found them 
reticent. Surely if one thing has been made more 
plain than another by the speeches of the Colonial 
Premiers, it is that little will result from the Conferences. 
Mr. Chamberlain as a matter of fact went a good 
deal further than the Premiers have gone when he 
said the Conferences were in the nature of the 
international negotiations which precede a treaty. 
Does this definition imply that some advance on 
patriotic sentiment will be the outcome of the pro- 
ceedings? Hitherto the questions considered have 
been, apart from imperial defence as to which the 
colonies are apparently prepared to make no advance 
on present arrangements, of a minor order, such as 
naturalisation, patents protection and the status of 
professional men throughout the Empire. The delicate 
and at the same time vital problem of fiscal relations 
was left over for yesterday’s meeting. 


It would be too much to hope that the economic 
moral of Thursday’s debate on the grant in aid to the 
West Indian planters will be grasped by a single sup- 
porter of the continental sugar bounty system. The 
Brussels Convention, under which the bounties will be 
abolished in September 1903, was opposed by the 
Cobden Club and so-called Free Traders generally 
because, as is alleged, it rejected the boon of 
cheap sugar which we are supposed to enjoy at 
the expense of the foreigner. The grant to the 
West Indies means that what the sugar consumer 
saves by the bounties he has to pay out in taxes 
to save a portion of the Empire from ruin. That the 
West Indies are still dependent upon sugar for their 
mere economic existence Mr. Chamberlain had no 
difficulty in showing. Even where other important 
industries exist, sugar cannot be dispensed with, and 
£250,000 is the minimum sum that will serve to enable 
the planters to cultivate their estates until trade is 
restored to its natural channels. Sir Edward Grey’s 
endorsement of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals was 
sufficient proof that assistance is absolutely necessary 
to enable the West Indian colonies to tide over the 
next twelve months. 


There is an official in the Government at Ottawa who 
is constantly receiving letters addressed to the British 
Consul. This instance of, ignorance in private persons 
is bad enough; but it is not worse than the Govern- 
ment’s idea of the definition of a British Consul. In 
addition to the indictments lately made against the effici- 
ency of British Consuls it appears that many of them are 
not of British birth. Natives of the place are selected, 
presumably for the saving of expense, with the natural 
result that they do as little as they reasonably can for 
the information of British traders. Early information 
is of the first importance in all matters of commerce 
and no policy could be more shortsighted than this 
peddling economy. The British Consul ought to bea 
man whose time is devoted to forwarding British in- 
terests; not a foreigner who is quite certain to have 
his own axe to grind. 


A Mansion House Fund has been opened for the 750 
descendants of the mutineers who colonised Norfolk 
Island. They are in need of a ship to carry their fruit 
to more populous countries and save them from starva- 
tion. Greatly against their will these people were joined 
politically to New South Wales ; but this is the only 
thing that has been done for them. They on the other 
hand have done this much for Empire that they sent 
four alumni to South Africa, of whom one has received 
the D.S.O. If it were only for the sake of sentiment 
this £2,000 should be raised at once. The sea should 
join, not sever, the scattered parts of the Empire ; and 
what respect should not we, who suffer from repre- 
sentative government, feel towards a community where 
there are no elections, no voting, no rivalry? The 
Governor is an autocrat and every man as soon as he 
reaches 17 becomes ipso facto member of Council. 


Already a part of the optimistic account of Chinese 
reformation has been qualified. Many of the details 
which moSt affect inland taxation are still we are told 
only ‘‘ under discussion”, a phrase that is not of: 


hopeful augury in Chinese diplomacy. It is not denied 
that there are good signs. The registration of trade 
marks may help to check a notorious source of fraud ; 
and a declaration that Chinese shareholders in joint- 
stock companies will be held responsible for liabilities 
under the deed of settlement should prevent barefaced 
evasions such as occurred in the case of the Bank of 
China, when high mandarins set the example of refusing 
to pay calls. The introduction of more liberal mining 
regulations is in the interests both of China and the 
nations who trade. with her. But the whole point is 
whether China will fulfil ‘the written terms. It has 
usually happened that the hard fighting has begun 
after, not before, the concessions have been granted. 
Perhaps the best sign, so far as it goes, is the appoint- 
ment of Chang-chi-tung as Minister of Commerce. 


Turning to France, M. Combes’ manner is as bad as his 
methods ; and his answers to those who have waited upon 
him show a clear enjoyment in his work of closing schools 
and hounding out the nuns. His first circular has been 
shown by every authority to answer exactly to the 
description first given of it by the ‘‘Temps”. It began 
by announcing that authorisation was necessary; it 
ended by saying that it was too late to apply for it. To 
this original breach of elementary logic he has added 
neglect of ordinary humanity. There is no sufficient 
accommodation for the 8,o00 ousted children, the 
closing of the schools has been effected with brutal 
indifference to the feelings of the nuns, who have the 
respect of all the canaille, the Premier excepted. Many 
of the nuns are coming to England as the Huguencts 
came before; and they will be as gladly welcomed. 
Their preference for another country will greatly help 
to increase the number of those who do not love the 
Republic. 


It is not our custom to comment on newspaper 
articles’ Yet we must make an exception in the case 
of a deplorable article from the pen of a distinguished 
and respected Nonconformist leader—Dr. Fairbairn— 
which appeared in a dissenting journal of Thursday. 
Not often, we fancy, since the Pharisee went into the 
Temple to pray has self-righteousness lauded itself in 
terms so arrogant. ‘*‘ What duties” asks the preacher 
‘“‘have we” (the Nonconformists) “failed to fulfil ? 
We have freely served the State in Parliament and the 
municipalities. We have helped to create wealth at 
home, prosperity in our colonies, and commerce 
between us and the nations of the world. We have 
contributed some of the virtues most distinctive of the 
English character, especially those that have helped to 
win for it respect and trust ”. 


To comment at length on this bombastic and un-Chris- 
tian utterance by a worthy man would be too irksome, 
but this we must say. So far from Puritanism having io- 
creased the respect of other countries for England—it 
has had the reverse effect. Likewise commercial success 
per se according to New Testament Christianity is 
hardly the fairest flower of the Christian faith. The 
influence of Dissent on our lower middle class more- 
over has been to produce the dullest, worst educated 
and least artistic class in Western Europe. Cultured 
Nonconformity is almost a contradiction in terms ; 
but this is no reason why Dissenters should eschew the 
Christian virtues of humility and charity. Dr. Fairbairn 
however in the unfortunate article, which we have 
quoted, is filled with wrath, because Churchmen object 
to giving to Nonconformists a control over the re- 
ligious education of Church children or a monopoly of 
the rates to a form of religious teaching suitable only to 
Dissenters. Were his religion less Philistine, his atti- 
tude to his opponents would be, we are sure, less un- 
charitable. 


There is no sort of satisfaction to be got from the 
jury’s verdict at the inquest of the victims in the Queen 
Victoria Street fire, except the hope that the universal 
condemnation will lead to some slight increase in 
efficiency. The jury found that the General Electric 
Company had not taken reasonable precautions, that 
their premises, in which the proper structural exits had 
not been provided, decidedly constituted a workshop 
within the definition of the Act; that the changes in 
. Structure allowed by the district surveyor were illegal 
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and that the factory inspector had slurred his work ; 
and finally added a rider to the effect that the General 
Electric Company were responsible for the loss of life. 
The Fire Brigade, except for the individual work of the 
men, met almost equal condemnation. The Watling 
Street Station was hopelessly inadequate ; it should at 
any rate have possessed a 60-foot ladder; and Com- 
mander Wells’ reasons for his four years’ delay were 
not satisfactory. It is difficult to find in this ‘‘ waste 
of shams” anything that was satisfactory. 


In the debate on the Office of Works vote taken 
on Wednesday Mr. Akers Douglas reproached 
Lord Balcarres for disliking that department so in- 
tensely. We imagine that it is not the Office of 
Works that Lord Balcarres dislikes, but the way 
in which it is mismanaged. Mr. Akers Douglas 
seemed to have no idea that he was giving away his 
whole case when he said he had tried to get ‘‘an 
architect of note” to take over Mr. Brydon’s work in 
Whitehall, but that nobody would accept his offer who 
was not given a free hand. After the curious semi- 
official statement that appeared a while ago in the 
‘* Times ” we do not see how the “ architects of note” 
can in future fail to be shy of such jobs. According to 
this statement the main motive of the transfer of the 
new work to the Office of Works was the comfort of 
the occupants. No artist need apply ! 


Mr. Carnegie, in his capacity as literary man, 
lamented the other day that Scotch children should 
concern themselves with ‘‘the miserable barbarians in 
Homer”. It would be good to know if he has ever 
heard of Helen, Hector or Achilles. He advanced 
further in his literary career by buying Lord Acton’s 
library and with unaccountable skill in selection he has 
presented it to Mr. Morley. He could not have made 
a better choice ; if Mr. Morley is unable to keep it him- 
self he is sure to find for it an appropriate home. One 
trembled lest Mr. Hall Caine should be selected or 
someone capable of the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, when he rented Lord Acton’s house, con- 
taining these very 70,000 books. ‘‘ Library!” he said, 
**I don’t call it a library at all. There isn’t a single 
reference bcok on the shelves”. 


It was extremely unfortunate that Mr. Kelly, the 
winner of the Diamond Sculls at Henley, was unable to 
enter for the Wingfield Sculls, which is the amateur 
championship. Mr. Etherington Smith, who sculled in 
the final at Henley, seemed to have an easy task from 
Putney to Mortlake last Monday, and apparently had 
the race well in hand at Barnes when one of his arms 
“went”, that is he got cramp in the forearm. As a 
result he was scarcely able to hold his scull for the last 
half-mile and although not in the least distressed he was 
caught on the post by Mr. Cloutte of the London Row- 
ing Club. It was an unfortunate occurrence as it con- 
fers the title of Amateur Champion for the year upon 
one whose sculling is far from first class. 


The Bank return for Thursday shows a slightly 
weaker position. Markets during the past week have 
been quiet and business on the smallest of scales. The 
account which has passed off in a satisfactory manner 
showed a general reduction in the bull position, this 
applying more especially to South African mining and 
American railway shares. The supply of money for 
Stock Exchange requirements exceeded the demand ; 
rates were therefore somewhat easier. Consols have 
been affected by the tightness of money rates and 
the less favourable Bank return. Home railway 
traffic returns, with perhaps the exception of 
the Midland, were satisfactory as far as_ they 
went. The statement by the chairman of the South- 
Eastern concerning the new issue of capital was 
favourably received by the market. North-Easterns 
relapsed 1 per cent. on the declaration of 44 per cent. 
dividend, 4} per cent. having been expected. Dealings 
in South African mining shares are almost nil, but 
the market is in a much healthier condition. Diamond 
shares have been exceptionally firm. West Africans 
have exhibited rather more life, but so far the movement 
is purely professional. Consols 95. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February, 1902). 


THE REGENERATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


[088 MILNER’S plan for the physical and political 

regeneration of South Africa has been endorsed 
by Mr. Chamberlain. The general character and in 
some cases ever the details of this plan have been 
anticipated in the articles which have appeared during 
the last two years in the Saturpay Review. That 
such an anticipation was possible is due to the fact that 
the measures which Lord Milner’s plan embodies are 
the natural and logical outcome of the conditions of 
South Africa and the revelations of the war. Economic 
circumstances caused the British colonists to be collected 
in the towns, while the Dutch remained upon the land. 
The colonists of the two nationalities have therefore 
remained separate and distinct. Consequently we find 
to-day virtually the whole of the country districts of 
South Africa peopled with a Dutch population which 
is more or less hostile to British rule. For the 
twofold purpose of converting the Dutch to loyalty and 
amalgamating the two races it is necessary that British 
agricultural settlers should be placed upon the land. 
But before the political regeneration of South Africa 
can be thus accomplished—that is to say, before any 
adequate body of British agricultural settlers can be 
introduced—the country itself must be prepared for the 
reception of settlers. Not only must suitable lands be 
acquired within the areas already under cultivation, 
but the existing area of cultivable land in the Transvaal, 
Orange River, and Cape Colonies must be largely 
extended. The physical regeneration of South Africa 
must precede the political; or at least must advance 
pari passu therewith. And just as there is only one way 
of effecting the conversion of the Dutch to loyalty, so 
is there but one way of securing this necessary exten- 
sion of the cultivable and habitable area of South 
Africa. The whole of South Africa west of the Draken- 
berg must be fertilised by irrigation and water storage, 
and districts hitherto barren and inaccessible must be 
opened up by roads and railways. In short, before 
British settlers of the right class can be established in 
adequate numbers, and in suitable circumstances, the 
existing conditions of rural life in South Africa must 
be completely changed. 

These measures—the details of which are to be found 
in the Lands Settlement Report, in the Irrigation 
Report of Mr. Willcocks, and in the further correspond- 
ence between Lord Milneg;and the Government just 
published—Mr. Chamberlain has outlined in clear and 
forcible language for the information of the House of 
Commons. In doing so, he has made declarations of 
vital importance on two points. Urgent as is the 
business of agricultural development and British settle- 
ment, the maintenance of the prosperity of the gold 
industry is of still more immediate importance. Mr. 
Willcocks, writing in the interests of agriculturat 
development, is the first to recognise and emphasise 
the fact. As in the past, so in the present the material 
well-being of South Africa as a whole is directly 
dependent upon the prosperity of the Randt. It is the 
profits of the mines that have attracted capital, made 
South Africa able to purchase European manufac- 
tures, built the railways, and provided the markets 
upon which the success of the new agricultural 
population will depend. Mr. Chamberlain’s assu- 
rance that the goose that lays the golden eggs will 
not be killed by paralysing or even impeding taxa- 
tion shows that the Government is conscious of the 
dominant part which the gold industry has played, and 
is destined to play, in the material development of 
South Africa. The second point is scarcely less vital. 
It is the assurance that the measures necessary for the 
physical regeneration of South Africa will not be blocked 
or retarded by the uneconomic conditions of land tenure 
which are inherent in the Roman-Dutch law in South 
Africa. The powers with which the community of New 
Zealand has armed its Government for the expropria- 
tion of land required for works of public importance 
will be given to the governments of the new colonies. 
Without such powers, as Mr. Willcocks points out, 
the execution of any adequate works for water storage 
and irrigation, and the consequent extension and im- 
provement of the cultivable area of South Africa, would 
be practically impossible. 
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In Jaying the constructive policy of the Government 
in South Africa before the House of Commons Mr. 
Chamberlain referred to his refusal to suspend the Cape 
Constitution, and to the attitude of Lord Milner. On this 
question, Mr. Chamberlain said, the Government had 
differed from Lord Milner; but he added, ‘‘ we do not 
say that such a policy may not be the higher wisdom ; 
all we say is that there is no reason at the present time 
to adopt it”. In plain words Mr. Chamberlain felt that 
he had not sufficient evidence at present to warrant 
him in asking Parliament to take so serious a 
step. Now Lord Milner’s point of view was this. 
A campaign of veiled sedition copducted by the 
Bond under cover of the constitutional privileges of 
the Cape Colony would, he thought, react with 
disastrous results upon the Boer population in the 
two new colonies. He, therefore, expressed his 
approval of a course of action which would at any rate 
restrict the scope of such an agitation. While, how- 
ever, Mr. Chamberlain has unfortunately and we hold 
quite mistakenly felt it impossible to take this course, 
he has provided Lord Milner with an instrument which 
can be used, if necessary, to check the evil which 
the suspension of the Cape Constitution was designed 
to remove. That instrument is the power which the 
Government have reserved to themselves of excluding 
and removing undesirable citizens. ‘‘ Weare not going 
to allow the results of the war to be undermined by any 
kind of intrigue within the colonies carried on under a 
nominally constitutional system, and we shall certainly 
keep in our own hands that power with regard to 
persons, if such there be, who endeavour to abuse -our 
magnanimity and create a feeling of resistance to our 
rule, which the leaders of the Boers themselves in the 
freest and frankest manner absolutely disclaim.” 

At the same time Mr. Chamberlain vindicated Lord 
Milner from the charge of unconstitutional conduct 
which had been brought against him. With reference 
to Lord Milner’s letter and the published report of 
his alleged interview with General Brabant, Mr. 
Chamberlain first pointed out that the circumstance 
that Lord Milner had ‘‘ gained the confidence of so 
large a proportion of the population of South Africa, 
whether Dutch or British”, was primarily responsible 
for the incident. ‘‘He has many friends”, he added, 
“who rely on him in a way in which they have never 
relied before on any representative of the British 
Crown. I need hardly point out to the House what 
an enormous qualification"this is in regard to Lord 
Milner’s future career”. Mr. Chamberlain also showed 
that Lord Milner was careful to point out to those 
whe thus sought his advice that (1) on that sub- 
ject he could only give them a “ personal opinion”, 
and (2) in giving them this opinion he in no 
way committed, or professed to commit, the Imperial 
Government. On the contrary Lord Milner told them 
that the Government would naturally be averse from such 
a proposal, and that if they desired to win them to 
their cause they must make out ‘‘a very strong 
case”. The opinion that Mr. Chamberlain would have 
done better to have followed the instinct of Lord 
Milner in preference to the advice of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg has been already expressed with sufficient 
emphasis in our columns. But this opinion does not 
a us from recognising that a vindication of Lord 

ilner, which takes the form of an admission that it 
was the force majeure of circumstances and not any 
distrust of Lord Milner’s judgment or any reflection 
upon his action, that led to that judgment being dis- 
regarded, is as honourable to Mr. Chamberlain as it is 
satisfactory to those who believe with him that Lord 
Milner is ‘‘ the most effective instrument in our posses- 
siow” for the regeneration of South Africa. 


CHATEAUX EN CHINE. 
T= full text of the ‘proposed new Convention with 
China must be awaited before a final opinion 
can be formed of its value ; but the résumé published 
in the ‘‘Times” of 28 July has created a generally 
favourable impression. Provision is made, we are told, 


(1) for the registration of trade marks, (2) the establish- 
ment of boided warehouses, (3) the navigation of the 
Yangtze and Canton rivers, (4) the equalisation of 


the dues on junks and steamers, (5) more facile realisa- 
tion (presumably) of drawback certificates, (6) the 
establishment of a national currency, (7) the liability 
of ‘Chinese shareholders in joint-stock companies, (8) the 
abolition of lekin and the opening of sundry new ports, 
(9) the issue of practicable mining regulations, (10) the 
navigation of inland waters and the erection of wharves, 
jetties, and premises for the purpose, (11) the appoint- 
ment of joint commissions to settle cases of dispute and 
“limiting ” (presumably ‘‘ delimiting ” the tax-free area 
of) the open ports: while Great Britain expresses (12) 
readiness tc relinquish extra-territorial rights when the 
reform of the Chinese judicial system and the establish- 
ment of an effective administration shall warrant her 
in so doing, and (13) to take part in a joint com- 
mission, if such is formed, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the missionary and cognate questions. 
Men connected with the Far East will be the first to 
recognise the care with which Sir James Mackay and 
his colleagues have scheduled the grievances aud re- 
quirements that have so long been felt. It has been 
truly remarked, indeed, that ‘‘ the first seven articles 
alone represent a whole series of reforms which have, 
for years past, been pressed upon the stolid indifference 
of the Chinese Government”. But we are oppressed 
for that very reason with a sense of tired familiarity, 
and find ourselves wondering whether this Agreement 
will be more effective than others that have gone 
before. Chinese statesmen have made so many pro- 
mises, and we have been assured so often that they 
were now really about to go forward. The creation of 
bonded warehouses, for instance, and the cashing of 
drawback certificates found place in a convention 
negotiated by Sir Rutherford Alcock in 1869, which 
was shipwrecked over the very question of inland 
taxation with which Sir James Mackay has been 
struggling anew. The Tsung-li Yamen promised also, 
at that same time, to set about framing a code of law 
in harmony with European principles of legislation, 
and our Board of Trade wrote complacently about the 
widespread benefits that were going to ensue. The 
promise was renewed more explicitly to Sir Thomas 
Wade in the Chefoo Convention of 1876, but nothing 
has been done to the present day: it was given as a 
matter of form, and we have been “‘ put off from to- 
morrow to another to-morrow”, for three-and-thirty 
years. It is difficult, in these circumstances, to resist a 
feeling of doubt as to the time when a judicial system 
and system of administration sufficiently effective to 
warrant us in doing away with extra-territoriality will 
arise. Even the promise to take part in a joint commis- 
sion (if such is formed) to investigate the missionary 
question represents practically the revival of a request 
made by Prince Kung, in 1871, in a memorandum 
enumerating the very grievances lately alleged amon 
motives for the Boxer outbreak. Nothing came of it 
then, and it is much to be feared that nothing will come 
of it now—for the reason that France pursues towards 
her missions in the East a policy opposite to that which 
she pursues at home. 

The establishment of a national currency, again, was 
mooted, at one of the chronic periods of expectation that 
China was about to issue clothed in the full armour of 
progress, in 1868. When Mr. Burlingame went forth 
to Western countries as representative of China 
he propounded for the acceptance of the United 
States Government, among other “‘ additional articles 
to the (American) treaty of Tientsin”, a clause to the 
effect that ‘‘the United States and the Emperor of 
China, recognising in the present progress of nations 
a favourable tendency towards unity of civilisation, and 
regarding a unity of money and unity of weights and 
measures as favourable to that great object, do 
hereby agree that they will use their influence and 
efforts to obtain the establishment by the general 
agreement of nations of representative coins having 
a common value, and also a common standard of 
weights and measures for all countries”. The proposal 
was, however, excluded from the agreement eventually 
signed ; and the pendulum has swung since to the 
other extreme. Not only has all thought of a commen 
currency been abandoned and a F tong gulf fixed be- 
tween the gold standard of the West and the silver 
standard of the East, but a “‘ representative coin” has 
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been invented for India which floats like Mahomet’s 
coffin between the two; and the thought suggests 
itself whether His Majesty’s Government—having dis- 
covered how to make a coin worth about rod. pass for 
1s. 4@.—might not solve the Indemnity trouble by 
teaching China how to get a 2s. 7d. tael accepted for 
4s. by the simple device of preventing the further manu- 
facture of sycee. The scheme is one that would com- 
mend itself to the mandarin mind ; and the moment could 
not be better chosen than while we have as our represen- 
tative in China one so familiar as Sir James Mackay 
with the ways and weaknesses of the 1s. 4d. rupee. It 
may be a question whether the China-man-in-the-street 
could be persuaded to rate the tael as anything but an 
ounce of silver, even if it were forbidden by edict to rise 
above 4s. or fixity of exchange were made a treaty pro- 
vision ; but governments are above such considerations, 
and to make Tls. 300,000,000 pass for Tls. 450,000,000 
would be alleviation indeed. What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander; and if it were right to give a 
fictitious value toa disc ot silver in India, why should it 
not be right to inflate what Lord Lansdowne calls ‘‘ un- 
coined masses of silver of different size” in an adjacent 
land? As a matter of fact, Chang Chi-tung set up a mint 
for the coinage of a Chinese dollar about twelve years 
ago, when Viceroy of Canton ; and his example has been 
followed at more than one other provincial capital ; but 
the coins do not appear to have any general circulation. 
Chinese experiments in currency date, in fact, from the 
days when our ancestors are supposed to have been 
dressing chiefly in woad. The Emperor Wuti tried 
to establish a state mint more than 100 years B.C., 
but counterfeiters multiplied so exceedingly that 
another statesman proposed, in the following century, 
to abolish metallic money altogether and revert to the 
use of grain and cloth as media of exchange. How- 
ever, a lady who is so advanced as to give afternoon 
teas will no doubt manage better ; and the substitution 
of a regular and uniform currency for the present incon- 
gruous and unwieldy system would be a genuine boon. 
The opening of inland waterways to navigation by 
small steamers was one of the concessions obtained by 
Sir Claude MacDonald at the time when everybody 
was obtaining concessions of all sorts, in 1898, Ad- 
mitting, verbally, for the time that ‘‘it behoved 
China to modify her policy to suit the require- 
ments of the times and secure the utmost advan- 
tage”, the Tsung-li Yamen announced that this parti- 
cular concession was made ‘‘in the hope that trade 
would extend and the lekin revenue be benefited” ; 
and, with the object doubtless of safeguarding lekin, 
proceeded, more sinico, to impose regulations which 
went far to neutralise the concession. The announce- 
ment that new and satisfactory regulations had been 
appended to Article 10 seemed to hold out hope, at last, 
of realisation, But the question of inland navigation 
is bound up too intimately with that of inland taxation 
to be easily susceptible of so large a solution ; and we 
learn without surprise from the ‘‘ Times” correspondent’s 
explanatory telegram, that it is still under discussion. 
The intrinsic value of fresh treaty ports in the interior 
as centres of trade depends in no small degree on the 
character of the facilities to be afforded for inland 
navigation. If small steamers were allowed to ply freely 
on inland waters and their owners to erect wharves and 
warehouses where they chose, the importance of specific 
ports would obviously be less. Still, the opening of five 
more treaty ports means five more centres of consular 
observation and points d’appui, even if they fail to 
attract foreign residents. Access to the interior of Hunan 
has long been desired, and the opening of Changsha will 
therefore be welcomed in that sense although Siangtan 
is a greater trading centre. The whole question of 
improved communications is bound up, however, with 
that of inland taxation which forms the subject of 
Article 8. Reduced to their simplest expression, the 
conditions now suggested appear to be that China shall 
abolish all lekin dues, stations, and barriers and every 
form of taxation on British goods, in return for a surtax 
of one and a half times the duty leviable in accordance 
with the Protocol—which would give, we are told, a 
total of between 10 and 11 per cent. ; China retaining 
the unimpaired right to tax salt, native opium, and 
native produce for internal consumption, but the Opium 


collection and Salt offices to be limited in numbers and 
members of the Maritime Customs staff to assist in the 
general supervision. The first reflection which suggests 
itself is that the estimate of 10 to 11 percent. appears to 
rest on a somewhat obscure basis. What the Protocol 
agreed was that the tariff of specific duties fixed forty 
years ago—which had come, chiefly through the variation 
between silver and gold, to represent only about 34 per 
cent.—should be revised to represent 5 per cent. That 
was actually done; but the fresh fall in exchange has 
disarranged the fresh tariff which represents, now, 
only about 44. If China has accepted this new tariff so 
definitely as to be precluded from claiming a fresh re- 
vision, the estimate of 10 to 11 per cent. will hold good. 
Otherwise, 5+74 would mean an increase not of 10 per 
cent. but of 124. The question of amount is important 
because, even if we admit that the consumer pays, 
a point must exist at which the consumer may decline to 
consume. At least equally important, however—in one 
sense even of prior importance—to the question of amount 
is whether the proposed arrangement is likely to work. 
Now a lekin “‘ barrier”, be it noted, is neither a boom 
across a river nor a turnpike gate across a road, but 
simply an office at which vessels and vehicles are com- 
pelled to stop for the examination of goods. So that, 
when we are told that offices will continue to exist for 
the collection of duties on salt and native opium and. 
native produce intended for export and native produce 
intended for native consumption, a doubt suggests 
itself whether these ‘‘ offices” may not oppose hind- 
rances and exact exactions very much as “ barriers” 
have been accused of doing in the past. How is it to 
be ascertained that a boat is not smuggling salt or 
opium, unless by examination? and stoppage for 
examination opens the door at once to one of the 
most familiar forms of squeeze. The stipulation in 
regard to an export tariff of 5 per cent. with 2} 
per cent. surtax in lieu of all internal taxation 
appears to be precisely that made by Lord Elgin, under 
another name ; and if we have not been able to make 
China observe the very simple stipulations of his treaty, 
one may well ask how we shall manage to enforce 
a more complicated arrangement. It may be replied, 
of course, that we have, now, the assent of the 
Viceroys; but that assent may be qualified and 
influenced by various considerations. It may be safely 
affirmed, at any rate, that our troubles in regard to 
inland taxation hitherto haye been due chiefly to the 
fact that the provincial authorities were not compen- 
sated, or at any rate got no adequate compensation for 
the transit duties they were required to forego ; and the 
assent of the Viceroys to the present proposal leaves us 
unconvinced that that difficulty will be clearly removed. 
We are told, certainly, that the surtax funds ‘‘are not 
intended to form part of the Imperial Customs 
Revenue but are to be held to the order of the Pro- 
vincial Authorities in proportions arranged by the 
Board of Revenue”; but we should have preferred a 
stipulation for their net payment into the Provincial 
Exchequer, leaving the Board of Revenue to get 
what it wants by customary methods. The great 
Viceroys who combined to stem the Boxer movement 
deserve that we should help them rather than guilty 
Peking. Their reward at present is to be saddled with 
payment of an indemnity which they did nothing to 
incur; and we propose now further, apparently, to 
enrich Peking at their expense. On every ground, 
therefore, we ought to take care that everything 
granted in the shape of commutation of inland taxation 
should find its way, intact, into the provincial treasuries 
to which it properly belongs. It is not our business to 
provide funds for payment of the indemnity, though it 
may be our interest to commute lekin. How far the 
present arrangement will attain that object time must 
disclose. It may free our imports ; though the object 
might, we believe, have been more simply obtained. 
But the reservation in favour of a Consumption tax 
suggests possibilities, in other respects, which anyone 
who has heard of Government taxes and Terminal 
taxation will conceive. ‘‘ Abolition of the word lekin 
from the Chinese vocabulary” has an enticing sound ; 
but there is significance in the hope expressed by the 
President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
that no other word will be found to take its place, 
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REPUBLICAN TOLERATION. 


HE freedom that has ever flourished under French 
republics is now well to the fore in France; 
fraternity is at its height; equality is universal. 
French citizens are being persecuted for nothing 
but their religious opinions ; women whose only fault 
is not wearying in welldoing are turned out of their 
homes; the political agitator is exempted from the 
operation of law enforced with violence against the 
religious believer. A republican’s conception of 
toleration has never included those who do not agree 
with himself. His elementary notion of liberalism 
is merely to compel others to tolerate him ; his perfected 
plan is to excommunicate all except himself. M. Combes, 
a politician whose intelligence is exactly of the order to 
worship the pedantic sophisms the Revolution con- 
secrated by every sin against humanity, is a brilliant 
illustration of the republican type, if anything can be 
brilliant which has no flaw in its mediocrity. It is a 
pity he did not live in the early days of the Convention ; 
he would have so rejoiced in Robespierre’s pedantic 
sterilities, iterated until infinitesimal intelligence could 
hardly fail to remember and be impressed. Probably, 
however, he would have been less happy in the later 
stages when the pleasure of persecuting others would 
be dashed by the fear of going to the guillotine 
himself, He need not have feared; you had to 
be somebody, or something, even to be guillotined. 
The French Premier’s violence towards the religious 
schools in France, the ignominious treatment of the 
Sisters whom every decent person respects, no matter 
what he thinks of their religion, is exactly the kind 
of policy the mannikin rejoices in. Such show of 
force he thinks will prove him a strong man. But the 
real strong man, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, would have 
nothing to do with this violence—in public. He astutely 
left his poor successor to use his discretion in the en- 
forcement of a measure which its author knew full well 
could be turned to persecuting purposes ; and probably 
knew equally well would be turned to such purposes, 
with unpopularity as result, political failure, and public 
unrest. the way would be paved for M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s glorious return. The ex-premier, 
rather the latest ex-premier, for they are legion, is an 
adroit politician. 

The desire to cloke these republican proceedings for 
political objects, the prejudice against denominational 
teaching in some cases, against Catholic Christianity 
in others, has tended to prevent the readers of news- 
papers English and French from perceiving what is 
really going on in France. The Associations Law was 
cleverly and speciously framed. All the Orders had to 
do, the simple Englishman is inclined to say, was 
to apply for State authorisation, and they would be 
allowed to go on as before. If they do not choose to 
apply, they must not complain of the consequences 
that follow their obstinate resistance to Govern- 
ment. The Englishman’s wholesome regard for law 
makes it difficult for him to realise that law, though 
strictly popular in its manufacture, may be as ready 
an instrument of tyranny as a despot or an oligarchy. 
It is indeed much safer to persecute legally than auto- 
cratically. You cannot shoot a whole Chamber and in 
most ‘‘ constitutional ” countries the premier is usually 
too unimportant a person to be taken as its representa- 
tive. But an emperor or the all-powerful minister of 
an oligarchy is always a fair target. In these days 
any tyrant, in the bad sense, who wished to do his 
business thoroughly would work through a parliament. 
It allays suspicion as well as protects his person. The 
Associations Act is a good instance in point. Only 
be authorised, it says to the Orders, and you 
shall live. Just so: but the Order that applies 
for authorisation has to accept it on the Government 
terms. To accomplish the ruin of an Order the 
secularist, free-thinking, agnostic minister (whichever 
term most nicely describes him) has only to insert terms 
which he knows the members of the applicant Order 
cannot conscientiously accept. Such terms he inserts : 
and he gets his way with all fair show of law. The 
unfortunate religious are caught in an inextricable 
dilemma ; if they do not apply for authorisation, they 
are told that they have failed to avail themselves of the 


law ; if they apply and are offered impossible terms, 
they are equally in conflict with authority. They 
must either sacrifice their conscience or leave their 
country. Anyone can see that. is plain persecution. 
It is precisely what was always going on when persecu- 
tion was a universally recognised institution, when only 
he did not persecute who had not the power. Re- 
publicans and secularists are never tired of orating on the 
religious persecutions of the past ; but now that they 
have the power they do the same things themselves, with 
this difference, they persecute in an age which has 
outlived persecution as a recognised practice: they 
have therefore the less excuse. Nor have they logical 
justification. A Church or a sect, which believed that 
membership in any other Church or sect was the 
greatest of all evils and imperilled.the eternal welfare 
of the heretic and all whom he might influence, was 
not illogical in using violence to convert the unbeliever 
and to extirpate him if he could not be converted. 
The vice was not in the inference but in the pre- 
misses. On a wrong moral foundation was built a 
wrong moral practice: but the two agreed. The free- 
thinker and the agnostic, on the contrary, is estopped by 
his own profession from persecuting. If he uses force 
to prevent people holding or being taught to hold any 
particular views, he gives away his own position. He 
has not the honesty of the philosopher of pagan days who 
believing all religions to be equally false contemptuously 
left them all alone. The real truth, of course, about these 
political ‘‘ unsectarians ” is that aloofness does not, as 
their name implies, describe their position ; their 
dominating character is hatred of religion for its own 
sake. Therefore we see such spectacles as are now 
being provided in France. We see a freethinking 
Government closing schools right and left, solely 
because these schools do not ignore religion, 
turning women out of their homes with circum- 
stances of ignominy, because they adopt a mode 
of life associated with religion. Educationally there is 
nothing against these schools. The teaching is pro- 
bably better, as less mechanical, than in many of the 
State schools ; but the schools of the Sisters have the 
audacity to recognise God. That is too much for a 
republican government: it wounds its vanity. The 
suggestion that the Orders are a political danger is 
obviously factitious. We have harboured the Jesuits— 
always taken by the republicans as the most dangerous 
of the Orders—for many years; and not one political 
phenomenon can be traced to their immigration. Never 
since it was ‘‘ born in bitterness and nurtured in con- 
vulsion ” has the Third Republic been in so little danger 
from its enemies. Its political opponents have nearly 
destroyed themselves. The Republic will indeed come 
to an end, probably a violent end, butit is a republican 
that will end it. M. Delcassé is the real preserver of 
the Republic; for he keeps France out of war ; war, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, will equally be fatal 
to the republican régime. If successful, the general 
will overthrow the republic; if unsuccessful, the 
people. 

We have not observed that any of our distinguished 
assailants of Church schools have gone over to France 
to enjoy the spectacle of the forcible closing of church 
schools there. Surely they would find it a most 
agreeable holiday. For it is a consummation they are 
most anxious to bring about in England. Cannot Mr. 
Perks spare even a week-end from the service of his 
American backer, Mr. Yerkes, to run across to 
Paris? He might have the luck to chance upon 
the eviction of some nuns, a sight to warm his 
generous nonconformist heart. We suppose the exi- 
gencies of the Education Bill do not allow these 
gentlemen this little diversion. They have to be con- 
tent with the descriptions in their various ‘‘ organs”, 
which do not scruple to falsify the whole matter b 
describing the movement as anti-clerical or anti- 
sacerdotal. That is a direct suggestio falsi. It isa 
movement simply against religion, which is proved by 
the fact that when it was found, during the discussion 
of the Associations Bill, that as drafted it wou'd bring 
socialist and political societies under its operation, the 
Government amended the Bill by making it specifically 
apply only to religious societies. French Protestants 
know this, as the protest of M. Johnston in the 
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‘* Débats” has shown ; Protestants whose religion is 
something more than mere anti-catholicism are against 
the Government’s action. In short in this matter he that 
is against religion is on the side of the Republic ; he 
that is on the side of religion is against the Republic. 


THE PEACE SLUMP. 


“Tuas a slump should follow a boom is generally 
recognised in speculative circles to be as reason- 
able as that a banquet should be followed by headache 
and soda-water the day after. In the one case as in 
the other the sufferer has had his opportunity, and if 
he had only used it moderately and stopped in time, he 
would not now be groaning over his empty pockets or 
his parched tongue. But a slump without any previous 
boom is very widely felt to be a grievance, something 
altogether unprecedented and unnatural. It is the 
nausea without the memory of the 2s. 6d. cigar and the 
Pommery ’89. For two whole months, ever since 
Monday 2 June, the prices of South African shares 
have been falling, until it may be said that at the end 
of July account it amounted to a 25 per cent. drop 
all round. That this is a very severe decline may 
be realised by the fact that a man who bought 1,000 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment on the day 
after the signing of peace for 43 could only have sold 
them at the last settlement for 3. e fall in 
Chartered from 4 to 3 has been the same, while 
Rand Mines and East Rands have dropped nearly 
42, and more speculative shares like Apex and 
H. E. Props have shed as much as £3. A specu- 
lative investor in railway stock, even American rails, 
would think that there was something very rotten in 
the state of Denmark if his shares fell 25 points in two 
months. A fall of 25 dollars in Atchisons or Union 
Pacifics would certainly produce a panic in Wall Street. 
There has been no panic in Throgmorton Street, but 
there have been very heavy losses, none the less wide 
and cruel because they have been judiciously covered 
up. There have been no failures to speak of only 
because great forbearance has been exercised b 
brokers to clients and by the members of the Stoc 
Exchange to one another. This forbearance has of 
course been wise as well as kind, for it is never the 
interest of a creditor to ruin his debtor, and, after all, 
inflexible punctuality has always been a counsel of per- 
fection rather than an actual rule in business. But the 
last two settlements have only been got through by a 
terrible squeeze, and have certainly spoilt the summer 
holidays of a large number of people. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the peace slump has been 
the worst visitation for Capel Court and its patrons 
that has occurred since the declaration of war in 1899. 
What is the meaning of it? What produced it? Is 
there anything rotten in the state of South Africa? 
On the contrary, since the memorable 2 June we are 
two months nearer the outburst of that era of com- 
mercial prosperity in South Africa which Mr. 
Chamberlain and all other competent authorities have 
so confidently painted for our view. Labour troubles ? 
Of course there are labour troubles, in every country 
under the sun, and always in South Africa at the end of 
the half-year, when one set of ‘‘boys” goes out and 
another set of ‘‘ boys” comes in to the mines. No 
doubt the difficulty of getting Kaffirs has been in- 
creased this year by the greater demand for their 
Jabour in other directions, such as domestic service, 
building, and railway work, and also by the fact that 
they are in possession of a greater amount of money 
than usual. But it is childish to pretend that an in- 
dustry which has withstood the shocks of war for two 
years and a half is seriously injured by having to 
wait a few weeks for a fresh supply of niggers. The 
labour question is a very much more serious one in a 
white and highly civilised community. There it may 
be, very often is, the fact that labour is dearer than 
capital. But in a country like South Africa capital can 
always command labour. . 
No: the scarcity of labour was emphatically not 
the cause of the slump, though any stick will do to 
beat a weak market.. The “‘ peace slump”, long to 
be remembered, is a vivid illustration of the truth 


of what we have more than once laid down in our 
financial articles, namely, that when an operator 
has ascertained the intrinsic value of the share which 
he proposes to buy or sell, he has only mastered half 
his problem : the other half is the technical condition of 
the market. It is ridiculous to argue that the shares 
in South African mines are worth less to-day than they 
were in January when the war was in full swing, 
and peace was a matter of hope and conjecture. But 
they have fallen 25 per cent., not because (except in 
rare instances) they were too high before, but because 
the technical condition of the market has since the 
declaration of peace been against them, in other words, 
becausesellers have predominated over buyers. A vulgar 
opinion in certain quarters is that South African prices 
were too high in the January boom. We can only 
repeat what we said in a previous article on this 
question. For the past six months Rand Mines have 
paid a dividend of 80 per cent., and East Rands a 
dividend (in shares) equivalent to 50 per cent. If this 
rate of distribution is maintained for the coming year, 
then on Mr. Chamberlain’s 10 per cent. basis Rand 
Mines should stand at 16 and East Rands at 10, 
whereas at the time of writing Rand Mines are 11% 
and East Rands 83. Indeed the latter share must pay 
more than 100 per cent. if the H. F. Syndicate is to 
get anything, and H. F. shares of #1 stand at 9} and 
have been 114. Or take a more modest share like 
Van Ryn, on which its proprietors confidently antici- 
pate a dividend of 60 per cent. On a to per.cent. 
basis this share should stand at 6 ; but its price is 3}. 
Neither labour troubles nor inflated prices have caused 
the slump, which has been produced by the deliberate 
decision of the big South African houses to leave 
the market to itself. 

For three or four hours on the fateful Monday 
morning the boom or slump trembled in the scales 
of fate. Had the market been held together for a 
few hours, during that afternoon, there would have 
been a boom. It has long been’ an open secret 
that the main reason which induced the Kaffir mag- 
nates not to make a boom was the fear that Mr. 
Chamberlain might put increased taxation on the 
enhanced value of their securities. Another reason no 
doubt was the narrow-minded dislike to letting ‘‘ the 
House”, which had bought largely, ‘‘ get out on their 
backs”. We cannot commend the decision at which 
the majority of the Kaffir magnates arrived: it seems 
to us to have been wanting in nerve and grip of the 
situation. They might have known that the financial 
policy of the Government would not be affected by 
Stock Exchange prices, and they might have known 
that had they bought Rand Mines at 13 on Monday 
they would have sold them at 14 on Tuesday. The 
truth is that the leaders of the Kaffir market are not 
the men they were in 1895. They have lost their 
courage and their judgment, perhaps because then 
they were (most of them) borrowers on shares and 
now they are lenders on shares. There is no doubt 
that the refusal of the Kaffir capitalists to support their 
own market at the critical moment has made them 
very unpopular both in the West End and on 
the Stock Exchange. Even Mr. Chamberlain alluded 
in the House of Commons to a desire to ‘‘ punish” 
the financiers ; and though this of course is nonsense, 
there is a very widespread feeling that their policy in 
deserting the market has been seltish and callous. e 
country has paid so much and suffered so much for the 
obvious benefit of the gold mines that it was really 
thought the financiers might show a little confidence in 
the future. The moment the bulls saw that the big 
houses. were standing aloof, they began to sell, and 
have been selling ever since, till it seezns at last as if 
they had done. Selfishness and heartlessness are of 
course terms that have no place in business. But the 
conduct of the Kaffir magnates strikes us as being an 
error of judgment. Rich as these men are, they cannot 
afford to excité a prejudice against themselves or their 
shares. Money they want for development, and money 
they might have had by this time, had the situation 
been rightly read and boldly handled by a captain of 
finance. But the Consolidated Gold Fields Company 
is no canst managed as it was, and about the other 
groups there seems to be a lack of clear purpose and 
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will-power.. We think that the slump will be turned, 


if not into a boom, at all events into a steady strong 


market sooner than most people imagine for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) The labour difficulty cannot remain in 
an acute stage for many weeks. (2) The prices of the 
respectable shares are below their intrinsic value, 
making allowance for the potentialities of the future. 
(3) The technical condition of the market is the reverse 
of what it was two months ago, in other words the 
shares, instead of being in the hands of the Stock 
Exchange and the outside speculators, are in the hands 
of the big houses. 


TRIAL BY FIRE. 


] At the Queen Victoria Street fire on 9 June ten lives 

were lost which ought ‘to have been saved. The 
pity of it and the scandal of it have caused the reports 
of the inquest to be read by the general public with a 
continuous interest. Here and there, though most 
papers have treated the subject with becoming gravity, 
the source of interest, coming at a barren season, has 
been exploited by the press to serve as a daily sensa- 
tion. There is always this about the loss of life that 
it makes good copy. Many small issues also, such as 
the extraordinary contradictoriness of the witnesses on 
the question of the jumping sheet, helped to keep alive 
the sensation. It is not often that we have parties 
of witnesses swearing contradictories, each apparently 
in good faith. At the same time this display of the 
peculiarly feminine quality of seeking satisfaction in 
calamity by making scapegoat of the nearest to hand 
is less dangerous, if not less unfair, than the policy of 
‘‘hushing up”, of checking necessary reformation by 
desire to spare persons. After all 


‘**twere the very cypher of a function 
To fine the fault whose fine stands in regard 
And to let go by the actor”. 


If a part of the press has gone to one extreme, the 
verdict of the jury has gone unconsciously to the other. 
It igtthe common fault of juries not to be able to see 
the wood for the trees and often the more painstaking 
they are the less is their success in getting at the 
facts. In this case the verdict is nothing if not pains- 
taking ; and the answers to the twenty-two questions 
have been most carefully considered and answered. But 
as Rob Roy complained of civilised men generally 


** thus they lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few ”. 


Ten girls were burned to death, not by accident but by 
deliberate neglect of precautions. Commander Wells 
knew that there was no long ladder at Watling Street 
or Whitefriars and that the Watling Street Station 
was quite inadequate to deal with the neighbourhood. 
‘The London County Council knew vaguely and in a 
secondary way that it was inadequate; and the pro- 
prietors of the Queen Victoria Street buildings knew that 
they had evaded the Factory Act by a quibble and misled 
the district surveyor. 

“These facts are ‘‘ plain and few”. As to Commander 
Wells himself he has done good work in the past. He 
has been an energetic and capable officer and, perhaps 
not quite happily for himself, he has shown an inventive 
faculty. But if he felt as. strongly as he should have 
done about the Watling Street Fire Station, it was his 
clear duty not to be content with a mild request or two 
for a new site. Moral liability is not covered, nor 
tives saved, by a ees for formal justification. 
The jury adjudged his ‘‘ reasons ” for the non-efficiency 
of the station to be “not satisfactory”; but both the 
wording of the question put to them and the answer 
given are culpably vague, since the comparative liability 
of Commander Wells and the Lc. rests entirely 
on the question, whether he was indecisive or they 
parsimonious. * But for the L.C.C. there is this justifi- 
cation that since the lives were lost it has been found 
possible by the Fire Brigade to provide the City stations 
with longer ladders, a plain fact that at once makes 
unnecessary the sifting of days of evidence. As so often 
in English history efficiency has been blundered into. 
Only after a shipload of left-footed boots were sent to 
the Crimea ‘did our organisers realise that soldiers had 
two feet. In this case it took the loss of ten lives to- 


bring home the fact to the Brigade that a 50-foot ladder 
is incapable of reaching a window 60 feet from the 
ground. 

But while the whole force of public opinion has been 
turned to the efficiency of the Fire Brigade and Com- 
mander Wells’ fitness to be in authority, the plainest of 
the facts has been glossed over. This one point the 
jury have made clear ; but its insistence is likely to be 
lost in the multiplicity of issues. The Queen Victoria 
Street building had not the necessary “‘structural exits”. 
The deficiency was excused on the ground that a 
building was not a factory but a storehouse. In 
truth it was a factory on the top of a storehouse, 
the inflammable material below and the factory hands 
above. In the roof was a trapdoor, which possibly 
was pointed out to’ the inspector as an emergency exit. 
But no ladder of any sort was provided and to the 
carelessness or parsimony of this omission the loss 
of the ten lives is due. In the whole course of the 
inquiry nothing was more pitiable than the tone of the 
evidence. Those responsible, Commander Wells among 
them, spoke either with an aggrieved air of self-justifi- 
cation, as if the whole duty of man had been fulfilled by 
a niggard observance of the legal regulations ; or as one 
making announcements ex cathedra, from a place which 
only the most impudent critics dare assail. This is not 
the right spirit at an inquest on the bodies of ten girls 
who were burned to death by gross negligence of pre- 
cautions. The fire-escape was ten feet out of reach 
above them, the fire-escape ten feet below them, and 
seldom has there been a more pathetic example of 


*«Oh, the little more and how much it is. 
And the little less and what worlds away ”. 


Half the value of laws and regulations lies in the spirit 
of the interpreters. It is no time to show either a sulky 
or a jaunty air of injured innocence when young lives 
have been sacrificed by ‘the little less”, the deficiency 
that lies between keeping yourself safe by a perfunctory 
observance of the law’s letter and humane care for the 
safety of those who work under you. The deficiency in 
this case represented the difference between life and 
death. Everybody did a ‘‘little less.” The factory in- 
spector is condemned for not reporting to the Home 
Office the nature of the work on the premises; the 
district surveyor for not seeing to it that certain struc- 
tural ordinances were not evaded. The employers after 
hoodwinking the inspectors and surveyors left the one 
means of escape unapproachable. The Fire Brigade had 
ladders which were ten feet short though they kept a 
longer one on the south side of the river. The L. C. C. 
has had the opportunity for the last four years of know- 
ing that the Watling Street Station was insufficient 
and Commander Wells has been faced by the contin- 
uous duty of importuning the Council, even to the 
point of his own resignation, to provide money for 
a better. In the course of the inquest the Coroner 
obscured the issue by submitting an excess of inquiries 
to the jury, and the jury showed vagueness on one of 
the most important heads, and the witnesses freely 

ave each other the lie on the still moot question of the 
jumping sheet. 

One scapegoat or several will not much help the 
promotion of efficiency. Good men may make a mis- 
take, and quis custodiet custodes ipsos? But the 
development of the sense of personal responsibility in 
all the services, in the generals and soldiers on the 
field, in college authorities and cadets, in Government 
and municipal offices, and in private citizens can only 
be developed by the strict squaring of reward with 
performance. Promotion too often goes, if not by 
favour, by rote, and tenderness towards neglect of duty 
is almost a universal weakness, except in business. 


‘* We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, ; 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch and not their terror.” 


If the General Electric Company can be guilty of 
gross legal negligence but not criminal negligence ”’, 
what is this but making the law a perch and not a 
terror ? 

Only the men were splendid, as they were in another, 
more fatal muddle. The London citizen, the man whose 
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life is mostly spent in ‘‘the mild concerns of ordinary 
life” has kept first among the objects of his hero-. 


worship the men with the brass helmets who are heard, 
literally almost every day of the year, shouting their 
hoarse equivalent of ‘‘ The Brigade to the rescue”. He 
can still keep his hero-worship. As to other brigades 
in other parts of the world ignorant alarmists advise, 
in the prevailing fashion, the imitation of New York. 
We have huge regard for the people of New York, it 
was reserved for them to ‘‘lick creation”; but the 
number of fires successfully got under in London is 
97 per cent., in New York the percentage is go. 


THE MILITARY TRAINING OF JUNIOR 
OFFICERS. 


[ ORD ROBERTS can hardly be congratulated on 
the outcome of his revision of the Sandhurst 
sentences. All the rusticated cadets are to be rein- 
stated but two. This reversal of the previous decision 
may prove that Lord Roberts has the courage not to 
persist in il-doing, but it says painfully little either for 
the judgment that suggested or the sense of fairness 
that allowed his first decision. It must also be remem- 
bered that there is no evidence that the case of these 
eighteen reinstated cadets would have been reconsidered 
at all but for outside pressure. The whole scandal can 
hardly incline parents to put their sons to the risk of a 
Sandhurst, or an unregenerate Sandhurst course. But 
military education is generally in such serious case that 
the Sandhurst matter is only an incident after all. 
There are rumours that the Government mean to shelve 
the Committee. These rumours we certainly shall not 
credit while it is at all possible to doubt them. 

There is yet the last part of the Committee’s report, 
that on the military education of junior officers, which 
has not been discussed in this Review. ‘‘The Com- 
mittee are compelled to report that the evidence laid 
before them has brought out in the strongest light 
the grave fact that the military education of the junior 
officers of the army is in a most unsatisfactory condition.” 
This is bad ; but it is even more serious that the witnesses 
were practically unanimous in declaring that junior 
officers not only lacked knowledge, but the desire to 
acquire knowledge and, further, any zeal for the military 
art. Such a condition of things among young men 
who are on the threshold of their career points to 
some deep-seated and widespreading defects in their 
education and early training. It is further aggravated 
by the fact—indeed the Committee call it the dominant 
cause of the trouble—that ‘‘ the promotion of the young 
officer is not dependent on the zeal and ability he may 
show . . . the promotion of indolent officers is as rapid 
as—and may be more rapid than—that of their more 
industrious comrades”. Indeed, owing to defective or- 
ganisation itis impossible to train effectively either officers 
or men—and this is on the word of the late Adjutant- 
General, the official who is technically ‘‘ responsible ” 
for the military training of officers. It seems curious 
that our army system should allow an official thus 
definitely charged with an important duty, to come 
down to a committee and unblushingly announce that 
he never could have performed the duties, for which he 
was paid for five years. 

The Committee limit their suggested alterations 
to the present system of examinations for promotion. 
Here again a deplorable condition of things is laid 
bare. The first examination which a youthful officer 
is called upon to pass, that of promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant dealing with purely professional 
subjects such as drill, discipline and interior economy, 
they describe in four words :—“ Its futility is notorious ”. 
A young officer who has surmounted this minor obstacle 
is next confronted with the further examination in 
tactics, topography, field fortification, military law and 
organisation. In this examination we learn that 
“*theory is unduly exalted at the expense of practice ”— 
the examination is ‘‘a mere paper one” and “‘ rather a 
test of a candidate’s power to commit facts to memory 
than of real ability”. This evil has been greatly 
aggravated by the pitiful examination papers at times 
tssued by the Department of Military Education, both 


for lieutenants and captains passing for their promotion. 
It is characteristic of the slip-shod way in which our 
examinations are conducted that so litile care or super- 
vision is exercised in the selection of officers charged 
with this most responsible position. It has occurred 
over and over again that serious errors, both as regards 
the construction and the printing of an examination paper 
have rendered whole questions impossible of solution. 
Year after year examiners are employed who are 
notorious for their carelessness and the unpractical 
nature of the questions they set. This has been over 
and again reported by officers charged with conducting 
examinations but with little or no effect. For senti- 
mental reasons, an old examiner is ‘‘ kept on” despite 
the fact that modern science has advanced and that he 
has become hopelessly ‘‘ out of touch” with the require- 
ments of the present day.’ Such an examiner can never 
rise above the level of the pedantic and unpractical 
examination papers which were the fashion twenty 
years ago. Thus has it come about that keen and 
capable officers who have proved their excellence in the 
field have failed again and again to pass the paper ex- 
amination in (C) and (D). Thus what between partially 
trained officers, incompetent examiners and inefficient 
boards of examinations the whole ‘“‘ system” of pro- 
motion examinations stands condemned. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee as remedies for this 
condition of things are we think sensible and ought 
to effect their object. First they propose the revival of 
the post of Director-General of Military Education with 
the amended title of Inspector-General—this officer to 
be directly responsible to the Adjutant-General and not, 
as formerly, to the Secretary of State. To assist the In- 
spector of Military Education in the important matter of 
Army Entrance Examinations and the course of instruc- 
tion at Army Schools they recommend an Advisory Board 
consisting of two members nominated by the Universi- 
ties, two by the Headmasters’ Associations, one by the 
Royal Society, one by the Commander-in-Chief, and two 
by the Secretary of State—a fairly comprehensive gather- 
ing. Lord Lansdowne the other day declared against 
this recommendation as to reviving the Director- 
Generalship of Education ; but this need not mean the 
rejection of all the Committee’s recommendations in tha 

connexion. : 

As regards Promotion Examinations in the future, 
an entirely new departure is made. Broadly speaking, 
these examinations are to be almost entirely practical and 
carried out in the field under the supervision of a board 
of competent officers. ‘‘ A candidate is to be required 
to make a sketch of a bit of ground and on the ground 
thus sketched he is to be called upon to dispose troops 
in accordance with some given ‘ scheme’ and further to 
explain how he would prepare a selected position for 
defence.” This it is considered would afford a good 
practical test of an officer’s knowledge of tactics, topo-" 
graphy and field engineering. Questions on military 
law to be answered with the aid of the official books 
would also be set and a paper on Organisation 
and Equipment, in which ‘‘no questions requiring a 
knowledge of minute details would be permitted”. 
Officers of Artillery and the Army Service Corps 
would have further special tests enforced. Lastly 
an annual examination in the military history of 
some selected campaign is recommended, which all 
regimental officers under the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
must be able to pass. With regard to the extremely 
difficult and delicate task of the selection of officers 
to serve on the Examining Boards, it is recommended 
that they should be composed of three field officers, 
two, to be selected by the General Officer Command- 
ing and the third to be detailed by the Inspector- 
General of Education. 

Turning to foreign languages, the broad principle 
adopted is to discontinue to teach them at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst and to encourage officers to keep up and 
improve their knowledge of them subsequently. The 
system recommended, though novel, is essentially prac- 
tical, namely that officers who qualify as interpreters in 
certain languages should thereby earn ‘‘a substantial 
addition to their daily pay”. In order to protect the 
public, any officer thus qualified should be liable to be 
called upon without warning at any time to prove that 
he maintained his standard of proficiency. , 
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THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA.—I. 
(Zo be concluded in three articles.) 


ba IKE as many substances in nature which are 
solid do putrefy and corrupt into worms, so it 
is the property of good and sound knowledge to putrefy 
and dissolve into a number of subtile, idle, unwhole- 
some and (as I may term them) vermiculate questions, 
which have indeed a kind of quickness and life of spirit, 
but no soundness of matter or goodness of quality.” 
So wrote Bacon in that incomparable analysis of the 
abuses of learning which he inserts in the first book of 
his great Treatise. And there is no literature, ancient 
or modern, which does not abound in illustrations. A 
Roman philosopher and a Roman satirist ridiculed the 
fribbles who wasted life in discussing the exact number 
of Ulysses’ crew, the exact quantity of wine given 
to A=neas and his followers by their Sicilian host, 
the name of Anchises’ nurse and the name and nation- 
ality of Archemorus’ stepmother. But the moderns have 
improved on the ancients by substituting for futile and 
absurd inquiries still more futile and absurd paradoxes. 
That Solomon was the author of the Iliad and 
Nausicaa the authoress of the Odyssey; that the 
Comedies of Terence, the A©neid of Vergil and the 
Odes of Horace were the compositions of medizval 
monks; that the Annals of Tacitus were forged by 
Poggio Bracciolini; that ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was con- 
cocted by a syndicate, the president of which was 
Ellwood ; that King Alfred wrote the Beowulf and 
George III. the Letters of Junius—all these absurdities 
have been gravely maintained, and some of them. sup- 
ported by arguments surprisingly specious and ingeni- 
ous, as well as with profound and curious erudition. 
_, But among these and similar paradoxes one stands 
alone. It is not so much by its absurdity as by the 
absence of everything which could give any colour 
to that absurdity that the Bacon-Shakespeare myth 
holds a unique place among literary follies. Its sup- 
porters have no pretensions to be considered even as 
sophists. Their systematic substitutions of inferences 
forfacts and of hypotheses for proofs, their perverted 
analogies, their blunders, their misrepresentations, 
their impudent fictions and their prodigious ignor- 
ce of the very rudiments of the literature with 
which they are concerned could not, for one moment, 
impose on anyone, who with competent know- 
ledge and a candid and open mind had taken the 
trouble to investigate the subject. Their contentions 
and arguments indeed, so far from misleading any sane 
scholar, produce the same impression on the mind as 
Mrs. Gamp’s curls—those ‘‘ bald old curls that could 
scarcely be called false, they were so very innocent of 
anything approaching to deception” produced on the 
eyes. But unhappily the majority of those who are 
sufficiently interested in Bacon and Shakespeare to read 
what is popularly written about them are not sane 
scholars, and the believers in this monstrous myth are 
said to number upwards of half a million people in 
Europe and America. It has periodicals devoted to its 
promulgation ; it has its apostles in public lecturers ; 
it has its Bibliography; the bulky volumes, the mono- 
graphs, essays and articles of which it is the theme 
would, as that Bibliography shows, fill no inconsiderable 
library... And this literature, judging from the contribu- 
tions which have recently been made to it, is as yet 
only in its infancy. 
Now we will say at once that, had it not been for the 
arance of Dr. Webb’s volume, we should no. more 
have thought of discussing this subject than we should 
have thought of seriously discussing a treatise written 
by some undergraduate who, having been ploughed for 
his classics in Smalls, instead of attempting to retrieve 
the disaster betook himself to demonstrating that the 
tragedies of A2schylus and Sophocles were originally 
composed in Latin by Livius Andronicus, and after- 
wards turned into Greek by Archias and Parthenius. 
But when a scholar of the eminence of Dr. Webb, a 
Fellow of Trinity College Dublin and a Professor of 
the University, not only gives the sanction of his name 
to this grotesque heresy but elaborately defends it, the 
whole matter assumes quite another complexion. So 
far from an exposure of the qualifications and methods 
of the calumniators of that genius. who is the capital 


glory of the English-speaking race being superfluous it 
is nothing less than an imperative duty. Nor is this all. 
Dr. Webb is by far the ablest and most distinguished 
man who has appeared in the ranks of the Baconians. 
His work, which professes to be judicial, marshals all the 
arguments which his predecessors have advanced in 
favour of their contention. It thus presents in epitome 
the whole case, which may fairly be said to stand or fall 
in its presentation at the hands of a champion whose 
pre-eminence among Baconians in ability and reputation 
probably no Baconian would dispute. We shall there- 
fore make no apology either for our minute examination 
of Dr. Webb’s book or for our plain speaking in com- 
menting on it. 

The history of the craze which Dr. Webb has thus 
invested with importance is, briefly, this. It is said to 
have originated from some suggestions thrown out by 
a Mr. J. C. Hart, an American, in a book entitled 
‘*The Romance of Yachting” published at New York 
in 1848. This book we have never seen, nor can we 
say whether Mr. Hart intended his remarks seriously or 
as a joke. But in 1856 one Mr. William Henry Smith in 
a letter addressed to Lord Ellesmere, then President of 
the Shakespeare Society, elaborately propounded the 
theory that Bacon was the author of the plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare. In the following year he ex- 
panded his letter into a small volume entitled ‘‘ Bacon 
and Shakespeare. An Inquiry touching Players, Play- 
houses, and Play-writers”. Mr. Smith, who is said to 
have made a convert of Lord Palmerston, was the first 
to furnish the arguments which his successors have only 
expanded, namely the a priori reasons in favour of the 
Baconian and against the Shakespearian authorship of 
the plays, the evidence afforded by parallel passages, 
and the quotation from the postscript of Sir Tobie 
Matthew’s letter.* But Mr. W. H. Smith had been 
anticipated. In the January number of ‘‘ Putnam’s 
Monthly ” in the same year, 1856, had appeared an article 
entitled ‘‘ William Shakespeare and his Plays: an Inquiry 
concerning them”. This was written by Miss Delia Bacon 
an American lady, a silly hysterical fanatic who, after 
expanding her article into a bulky farrago of extrava- 
own rubbish, entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Plays of 

hakespeare”’, died not long afterwards in a lunatic 
asylum. Even in the opinion of Baconians poor Miss 
Bacon’s rodomontade was not of much service to the 
cause. But in 1866 Nathaniel Holmes, an American 
lawyer and a judge in Kentucky, published at New 
York the most important contribution which, with 
the exception of Dr. Webb’s work, has ever been 
made to the question ‘‘ The Authorship of the Plays 
attributed to Shakespeare” and this, progressively 
expanding, has run through four editions. Judge 
Holmes followed the lead of Mr. W. H. Smith filling 
out with exhaustive completeness what Smith sketched 
in outline. As Dr. Webb incorporates all that is of any 
importance in Holmes’ work it is not necessary to say 
more about it here, beyond remarking that in blunders, 
misrepresentations, sheer fictions and general obliquity 
of judgment his Honour Judge Holmes possibly excels 
his Honour Judge Webb. Next comes Mrs, Henry 
Pott, a learned and accomplished lady whom we 
are very sorry to find in such company. In 1883 she 
edited in its entirety a certain collection of notes and 
quotations made by Bacon and entitled by him ‘‘ Promus 
of Formularies and Elegancies ”, from which Spedding, 
as it was of no use to anyone but the compiler, had very 
judiciously published only extracts. The object of Mrs. 
Pott’s editorial labours was to prove that the compiler 
of the ‘‘Promus” must have been the author of the 
plays for there are no less than four thousand and 
four hundred identitiés of expression or thought in 
the ‘‘Promus” and in the Plays. This was certainly 
staggering. But the moment we turn to Mrs. Pott’s 
illustrations our wonder passes into amusement. Her 
method is simple. She finds the words ‘‘ Amen” and 

* In the postscript of a letter addressed to Bacon Matthew writes - 
‘* The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my nation, and of this 
side of the sea, is of your lordship’s name, though he be known by 
another.” Matthew was a Roman Catholic and the reference is no 
doubt to some pseudonymous Jesuit, whom he had met on the Con- 
tinent probably Thomas Southwell, whose real name was Bacon. 
Matthew wag.an ill-balanced flighty person to whom the words ‘‘ the 
most prodigious wit ” would mean no more than superlatives commonly 
mean with such people. 
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‘* well” in the ‘‘ Promus” and in the Plays ; and this is 
typical of some hundreds of her ‘“‘ parallels”; some 
hundreds more are accounted for by such amazing 
analogies as ‘‘] was thinking” ‘‘ good morrow”, 
‘*beleeve it”. At least two thousand have absolutely 
no resemblance at all. It may be said with confidence 
that in no single instance has this indefatigable enthu- 
siast produced an example of a phrase, a quotation, a 
proverb or an idea which was not common property 
or just as likely to have occurred to Shakespeare as to 
Bacon. If Mrs. Pott had applied the same test say to 
Spenser or Sidney or Lyly she would have found that 
any one of them might quite as well have been substi- 
tuted for Shakespeare. 

The year 1888 witnessed a further development of 
this craze and the importation of an entirely new 
element into it. Whether ‘‘ The Great Cryptogram ” 
was an act of deliberate imposture, or the work of a man 
whose conscience was slumbering, as Gibbon expresses 
it ‘‘in a mixed and middle state between self-illusion 
and voluntary fraud” we are not here concerned to 
inquire. On this subject and on the cryptogram itself 
Dr. Webb maintains a discreet silence. We doubt 
whether even the most advanced Baconians recognise 
any vitality in that portent of misplaced ingenuity. 
Certain it is that within two years of its prodigious 
nativity it was staggering about, the wonder of fools 
and the laughing stock of sane men, 

With twenty trenched gashes on its head 
The least a death to nature. 


There is nothing to detain us in Mr. Edwin Reed’s 
** Bacon versus Shakspere”’, a masterpiece which has 
gone through at least seven editions. And now 
we have arrived at the work in which this question 
may be said to culminate, to which all that preceded 
—the labours of Mr. W. H. Smith, of Miss Delia Bacon, 
of Judge Holmes, of Mrs. Pott, of Ignatius Donnelly, 
of Mr. Edwin Reed, and of others whom space has pre- 
vented us from noticing,—were merely preliminary. 
“Far off its coming shone”, for it had long been 
known that a mighty revelation was at hand. This 
was ‘The Bi-literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon dis- 
covered in his works, and deciphered by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup”. This epoch-making work which has 
gone through several editions furnishes, in the words 
of its preface, ‘‘ overwhelming and irresistible proofs ”, 
that Bacon not only wrote all the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare, but all the plays attributed to Marlowe 
Greene, and Peele, the minor poems and ‘Faerie 
Queene” of Spenser now reduced, like Homer, to 
myth, and the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy” so long 
assumed to have come from Burton's pen. The 
cypher has also revealed the interesting fact that 
Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, 


the issue, we are thankful to learn, of a lawful but secret |. 


marriage. It is due to Mrs. Gallup to say that for 
these astounding revelations she is indebted to native 
intuition, aided only by patient industry as a decipherer. 
She has nothing to do with analogies, deductions and 
proofs, with the poor apparatus of learning and 
scholarship. She dwells in serener regions. Nor 
has she any need even for collateral testimony such 
as the laity can give; for she has the best of all 
testimony. It is notorious among the initiated that 
the spirit of Bacon has, since the appearance of Mr. 
Donnelly’s ‘“‘ Cryptogram”, been exceedingly uneasy, 
and feeling that it was no longer possible or desirable 
to conceal his secret not only inspired Mrs. Gallup to 
divulge it, but has been ‘‘ making a clean breast of it” 
to several mediums both in New York and in London. 
** Amid the tumult of our daily life”’—we are quoting 
Mr. Edwin Reed’s eloquent words ‘“‘ if we listen reve- 
rently we may hear voices crying in the wilderness per- 
haps the voice of a woman (poor Miss Bacon) alone and 
ttorsaken in a strange city 
No accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has ever lost 


from the banks of the Missouri, from. the wheat-fields 


of Minnesota ”—and the rest of it.’ . 
Dr. Webb plainly draws the line at Mrs. Gallup, and 
very sensibly observes that ‘‘ demonstration” cannot 
“*be supplied by Cryptogram or Cipher”. Next week 
we propose to deal with his own demonstration. 


THE DECEASED OPERA’S SISTER’S BILL. 


OVENT GARDEN—I mean the opera-house, not 
the respectable vegetable market—has closed its 
doors. In a short time they will open again, and we 
shall have an opera conducted by a man who knows 
something of his business, though he has not the 
wealth and stupidity at his disposal which we are 
accustomed to associate with Covent Garden. In the 


circumstances, is it worth while summing up the past 


season? On the whole I think it is. For this year 
Covent Garden has had a wonderful opportunity. It 
has had the use of its reorganised stage; its French 
director has presumably got slightly accustomed to his 
place; it has had wealth untold placed at its dis- 
posal; and though it lost a big sum through the 
arrangements for the gald night falling through, I 
am told it is quite proud of itself because it has made 
so much money on other nights. I must be a very 
unlucky dog. Never is it granted to me to see Covent 
Garden on those other nights. Whenever I go there 
I find myself veritably surrounded, besieged, by empty 
stalls, stalls anxiously, hungrily begging me to sit in 
them. Yet I am willing to take Mr. Forsyth’s word 
for it that on the nights when I am not there the house 
is always full. And I ask (for this is a way of summing 
up) what has Covent Garden done to justify its existence? 
After a great deal of fooling early in the season it 
managed to give some Wagner performances; but during 
the last weeks it has stuck to Italian opera with a persis- 
tence that might almost persuade one that we had gone 
back to the ’sixties. It is true that the ladies wore no 
crinolines ; but save for that trifling defect there was 
hardly anything to show that we were not in mid- 
Victorian times. The crinoline and Patti—these two 
alone were missing; and I don’t know which was 
missed more. Since opera was born a large number of 
fine works has been written ; but it is not for Covent 
Garden to recognise so patent a fact. Disregarding 
Beethoven and Gluck altogether, almost entirely disre- 
garding Mozart, Covent Garden has opened its doors 
night after night to crowds clamouring to hear the worst 
specimens of cheap Italian opera. I only go to the 
Opera when something really interesting is to be given ; 
and morning after morning I have searched the adver- 
tisement columns of the daily papers to find out whether 
I could possibly be interested in the evening or whether 
I would have to pine away in solitude rather than hear 
some dull work that served our grandsires before the 
music-hall was invented. And morning after morning I 
have seen that it would be better to pine in solitude than 
to be bored to death at Covent Garden. In short, to 
bring a tedious matter to a conclusion, Covent Garden: 
has missed, as it always does, a most magnificent 
opportunity. It has as much money as the soul of the 
most grasping syndicate could desire ; with its money 
it might have the finest artists in the world and could 
give us representations to beat anything done on the 
Continent ; but for sheer lack of men with brains and 
temperament it can do no better than it has done this 
year. In the days of Sir Augustus Harris we used 
to scoff and gibe; but oh for an hour of Sir 
Augustus now! He never had the enormous means 
and powers that the present Syndicate possesses ; 
and in his day nothing was ever done in so slovenly 
a fashion as that in which the Syndicate does 
everything. His scenery was perhaps not so good— 
in ‘* Tristan” for example—as the Syndicate’s ; yet he 
never permitted the bungles that the Syndicate not only 
tolerates but seems actually to encourage. Save for 
one or two performances carried through by the pluck 
of the principals and the conductor Covent Garden’s 
record for this season is disgraceful. What other result 
could one expect? Our only substitute for a national 
opera is left in the hands of otiose peers and solicitors’ 
clerks ; they know as much about opera as I—or they—. 
know about law ; they fly over the Continent to find 
singers ; they amuse themselves vastly, no doubt ; and 
when all their: labours are at an end they give us just 
such a season as we have endured this year. There is 


no remedy. The Syndicate has got possession of oir a 


only theatre in London in which opera can be given , 
and having got it we may be sure they will keep it. 
Yet perhaps we need not altogether despair. Mr. 
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Charles Manners has plenty of courage ; and obviously 
he must have a good deal of diplomatic ability. For 
has he not persuaded the Syndicate to let him have the 
use of the theatre—doubtless at a fair rental—for opera 
in the Autumn, when it might have been profitably 
used for fancy-dress balls? And more than that, he 
has persuaded Messrs. Forsyth and Rendle to stand in 
with him—that is to say, their names appear on the 
bill. I am now wondering what music Mr. Manners 
will give us and what manner of interpretations of the 
music. He has a splendid opportunity. In September 
all the people who are accurse to opera are away from 
London—even the present writer is not here ; there is 
no need to please addle-headed millionaires and court 
functionaries ; the people who will attend will think of 
nothing but the actual representations, and if things 
are handsomely done Mr. Manners will gain a reputa- 
tion that will not only keep him going for the rest of 
his life in the country but may enable him to found a 
national opera in London. That, I judge from his 
letters to the daily papers, is his great desire. He may 
easily succeed; he may easily fail. He must under- 
stand that London does not want Wallace, Balfe, 
Donizetti and Bellini; if he follows the example 
of the Syndicate, he will surely find himself left. 
For the Syndicate has the support of Society which 
is a curse to music—and especially operatic music 
—in this country; and that support, thank good- 
ness, Mr. Manners will not have. He will only be 
hampered. by his scheme being regarded as a sort of 
sister of the deceased opera season, following, as it 
does, so soon after. But I hope this will not discourage 
him. A sister need not necessarily imitate her deceased 


sister's vices and bad manners. There is no reason in. 


the, world why Covent Garden should not be filled 
every night to hear Wagner, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gluck: the only question is whether Mr. Manners 
will choose to win by doing the big things of 
these men or prefer to lose by doing the little things 
of the Donizettis, Bellinis, Puccinis, Mascagnis 
and Leoncavallos. He need not fear for his singers. 
Those already announced are not very great guns; but 
what are wanted in London are fine operas fairly well 
done, not stupid operas just brought off by tremendous 
stars. There are, it is true, many people who will pay 
large sums of money to hear a Melba; but it is equally 
true that there are many people who will cheerfully pay 
smaller sums several times a week to hear the great 
operas reasonably well done. These are the people for 
whom Mg. Manners must cater. In his bill, as he has 
no very great names to place there, he must put in the 
very best operas his company can do. We want to 
hear not onlv “ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Tristan”, but such 
things as ‘‘ Freischiitz”, ‘‘ Figaro”, ‘‘ Orfeo” and 
‘* Fidelio”. There are plenty of ‘‘ drawing ” operas to 
give, if only Mr. Manners will take the trouble to 
rehearse them. J. F. R. 


IN THE WOODS. 


COME into the dim forest of old sleep ; 

Wander with me, and I will lead you deep 
Through paths of sun-warmed grasses and chill ferns, 
Into the shadow where a green flame burns. 
Hark ! the swift rustle, wings among the leaves, 
The curve of a dark sudden flight, that leaves 
A quiver in the branches ; dusky throats 
Sob happily, a ripple of soft notes 
Begins to soothe the silence back again. 
But listen, for the tiny voice of rain 
Whimpers among the pattering leaves ; they cry 
With easy, shining tears, the sun will dry . 
Off their sleek faces ; and the earth breathes in 
The breath of rain, and nimble winds begin 
To shake the hoarded odour of the wood 
Out like a spendthrift. Cannot you and I 
Forget tomnot be friends? This is July. 

4 ARTHUR SYMONS. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HERE is much that is attractive about the Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Society. Like other offices 
which offer great advantages to their policy-holders it 
is an old institution for it was founded in 1835 : and its 
business is small, for its annual premium income is only 
4 160,000. Still perhaps because it is old, probably 
because it is small and certainly because it pays no 
commission for the introduction of new business, the 
expenses absorb a very small proportion of the pre- 
miums. The normal expenditure is only about 8 per 
cent. of the premium income, and being a mutual 
office there are no shareholders to whom dividends 
have to be paid. As compared with many, perhaps the 
majority of, other companies, £10 out of every £100 
paid in premiums is devoted to the benefit of existing 
policy-holders instead of being expended in ways from 
which the members derive no benefit of any kind. 

The Metropolitan, like the Hand-in-Hand and the 
London Life, have worked principally on the plan of 
keeping the sum assured at the original amount and 
using surplus to reduce the premiums, instead of 
adopting the more usual method of keeping the pre- 
miums uniform and increasing the sum assured by the 
addition of bonuses. There are many circumstances in 
which the need of large assurance decreases and the 
inconvenience of paying large premiums increases. In 
such cases it is pleasant to find that a policy which cost, 
say, 4100 a year at first, costs only £67 after five 
years, and perhaps only £40 or £30 later on. 

This reduction of premium system is accompanied by 
a feature of much practical value. When the Metro- 
politan declares an abatement of premium at a certain 
rate it sets aside reserves which are at least sufficient 
to maintain that rate of abatement for the future, but 
when companies give reversionary bonuses at a certain 
rate it by no means follows that future bonuses will be 
atso high a rate. Hence there is a practical certainty 
in regard to the maintenance of bonus abatements of 
premiums, which does not exist in regard to bonus 
additions to the sum assured. 

This consideration gives especial value to a new 
scheme which is just being brought out by the Metro- 
politan. Hitherto policy-holders have had to pay the 
full premium rates for five years and only after that 
period have they experienced a reduction in their 
premiums. The society is now issuing policies under 
which future bonus abatements are discounted and 
allowed from the outset as a reduction of premium. 
The company of course reserves the right to charge 
the policy-holder with any deficiency between the 
bonus reductions discounted and declared, but, owing 
to the system of the society, it is as reasonably certain 
as anything can well be that there will never be any 
deficiency but that on the contrary the very low pre- 
miums required under the new system will be yet 
further reduced in the future. 

It is not suggested that the average cost of life 
assurance is less under the new plan than under the 
old, but formerly the premiums were relatively high at 
first and extremely small later on. Under the new 
system the premium rates are more nearly equalised, 
though they remain higher at first than they are likely 
to be in the future. In the majority of cases the new 
plan is likely to be more convenient than the old, but 
both systems are now available and each policyholder 
can select the policy which suits him the better. _ 

It is fairly well known that.in a good office partici- 
pating policies are more advantageous to the assured 
than non-participating, but it is not so generally known 
that such a system as that of discounted bonus policies 
produces actually lower rates of premium for with- 
profit than for without-profit assurances. The average 
rate for non-participating whole life policies of £100 is 
at age 30 £2 15s. 7d. and at age 40 £2 15s. 11d. The 
new rates of the Metropolitan are 41 16s. od. at age 
30 and £2 gs. 10d. at age 40 and the probability is 
that there will be reductions on cash bonuses after the 
policies have been in force for some years. The new 
system is applied to endowment assurances as well as 
to whole life policies and ought to prove of much 
value to many people. But those who want these 


policies must go and buy them, for the Society has no 
agents canvassing for pr . ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
White Horse, Y. T., 5 July, 1902. 


Sir,— Now that a conference of the Emrire’s Premiers 
is taking place, and there is so much imperialist talk, I 
think it will be to the point to bring up the subject of 
our relations with foreigners, and the people of the 
United States especially, seeing that there is so much 
gross ignorance and misrepresentation in England as 
to the sentiment of that people towards us “‘ Britishers ”’. 

English public men who have visited the States have 
of course been entertained by prominent American 
statesmen and gentlemen, have been féted and flattered 
and, incidentally, deceived. But to form anything like 
a trustworthy opinion of American sentiment towards 
England, one must travel in a private capacity or 
incognito, mix with the masses east and west, and 
study the press of the country ; then he will realise 
that there is nothing the average American likes better 
than to sneer at or belittle everything English or 
British. 

Not the least galling and humiliating thing, there- 
fore, that an Englishman residing amongst Americans 
has to put up with is the absurdly flattering and lauda- 
tory tone adopted by the greater part of the British 
press and public towards them—a tone almost invari- 
ably taken by them as evidence of weakness or even fear. 
Their public policy toward England and Canada is one 
of ‘‘take all and give nothing” ; among many other 
instances allow me to cite the Behring Sea and the 
Alaska Boundary controversies. It is monstrous that 
the Imperial Postal authorities cannot be induced to 
grant greater facilities for the transmission of British 
literature to Canada, and also that the news of the 
world, especially British news, reaches Canada in such 
an Americanised and distorted form that it becomes if 
not wholly false, at any rate practically unrecognisable. 
The consequence is that Canadians and even some 
Englishmen are led to believe that the Old Country is 
in a decadent condition, and that England is copying, 
looking up to, and being led by the United States in 
everything—even obeying their every behest. Canada 
is flooded with pernicious American literature which is 
mostly anti-British and is always blowing the American 
trumpet, while British literature of any kind is com- 
paratively rare. 

As an old public-school boy and a world-wide 
traveller and as one who has lived amongst Americans 
for the last eight years, has made a careful study of 
their press East and West, and mixed with all classes, 
it is my firm belief that the great majority of the 

ople of the United States are our bitterest and most 
jealous enemies and ill-wishers; and this belief is 
shared by all Englishmen I have met who have lived 
amongst the Americans any length of time, as ordinary 
citizens. Itis therefore my earnest wish that they may 
be generally recognised as our natural (or unnatural) 
enemies and be treated accordingly, that is, with all 
due respect and consideration so long as they keep 
within bounds, but no longer. 

In the hope that this letter may cause some discussion 
and investigation, and trusting that the importance of 
the subject may be considered sufficient excuse for its 
length, I am, Sir, 


Yours obediently, 
W. J. Norroik. 


CRAMMERS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
ARMY OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


72 Comeragh Road, W., 28 July, 1902. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Cole, of course has 
a perfect right to entertain and express opinions 
unfavourable to private enterprise in education. No 
doubt the commercial side of such enterprise is some- 
times not unlikely to assume a prominence offensive 
to a man of taste and refinement who is above 


the necessity of working for his bread and butter. 
But why ‘‘fraudulent”? I have in my time heard 
some queer tales of ‘‘ crammers ” (and of public-school 
masters too, for that matter), but I have never heard 
of a crammer who submitted his establishment, his 
prospectus, or his advertisements to the scrutiny of a 
K.C., lest he should be sailing too near the wind. 
Nor have I heard anything but praise bestowed upon 
a great newspaper proprietary for its smartness and 
success in persuading the well-to-do to purchase 
wholesale enlightenment by ‘‘stocking” its issue ot 
an obsolescent encyclopedia or of a dictionary that 
was in rapid course of being superseded. 

But Mr. Cole lugs in clerical ‘‘coaches”, and, in 
spite of the heading of this correspondence, naval 
cramming schools. Well, I am not in Holy Orders, 
but I know many clergymen who are excellent private 
tutors, and at the same time excellent parish priests. 
Indeed I have often advised clerical friends to keep 
themselves intellectually fresh by ‘‘ coaching” rather 
than to fritter away their lives in the petty parochial 
fussiness that is so rampant nowadays. ’ 

As to the navy cramming schools, let me inform 
your correspondent that they are only survivals or 
revivals of the army cramming schools of Crimean 
days. These did not compete with the public schools 
at all, but supplied the deficiencies of the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment” education of boys in their earliest teens at 
Sandhurst. Before advising a return to that system, 
your correspondent had better study the Sandhurst 
Commission’s Report of the period, and the evidence 
upon which the report was based. Careful deductions 
and inferences from such evidence, and from statistics 
and other facts would, | am afraid, be thrown away on 
Mr. Cole ; but out of respect for the general reader, I 
may perhaps be allowed to adduce one or two facts 
tending to prove the unwisdom, and indeed the 
impracticability, of attempts to do away with private 
enterprise in education. A letter reached me last week 
containing particulars of an examination held last 
month by an independent body of university examiners 
in a college of grown-up young men. The teaching at 
this institution is entirely in the hands of a staff, every 
member of which hasa brilliant university record. With 
the exception of a fewcandidates for honours, who receive 
special instruction, the teaching is entirely by means 
of ‘‘lectures” by the ‘‘ professors” and ‘‘ lecturers” 
(so the teachers are named). Now, at the June exami- 
nation, in the various groups and years, the failures 
among the passmen ranged from a percentage of 16°7 
of the first-year men to 62°5 in one of the “final” 
groups. I am expressly told that the latter group con- 
sisted of the poorest men in the college, to whom time 
was most precious. So far as my information goes, the 
unsuccessful candidates had had no private teaching at 
all. I venture to declare my belief that a competent 
**coach” would have brought down the mortality to 
less than 5 per cent. or even to zero, in a qualifying 
examination the minimum standard of which appears 
to be about midway between those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Again: a hundred years ago, when the 
famous ‘‘ class ” examination was established at Oxford, 
the only really flourishing professorial lectures there 
were those in natural science (chemistry specifically). 
But although chemistry was the most popular study at 
the close of the eighteenth century, the examination 
statute put a complete extinguisher for the time being 
on that study at Oxford, for the professorial lectures 
could not hold their own as against the classical 
‘* private tuition ” of the colleges. 

I am glad to be able, in concluding, to agree toa 
certain extent with one remark of Mr. Cole’s. It is 
certainly a most undesirable development of private 
enterprise in education to bribe a clever lad with a so- 
called scholarship to attend a private tutor’s classes, 
with a view of misleading the public by a totally 
undeserved addition to such tutor’s “‘ successes”. I 
made a vigorous, but I am afraid, ineffectual protest 
against that abuse in the ‘‘ Globe” in August 1894. 


lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. 
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THE INVENTOR OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Trent College, Derbyshire, R.S.O. 
23 July, 1902. 

Sir,—The enclosed notice and prospectus,* sent 

to mein ‘‘ Le Journal” of Tuesday’s date, in which a 

Professor Branly claims (or has claimed for him) that 

he is “le pére de la télégraphie sans fil”, may be of 

interest 4 propos of the discussion which has lately 
‘been going on in your columns. 

Yours truly, 


E. L. Price. 


* “entrée en scéne de la télégraphie sans fil aura 
été sans contredit l'un des plus grands événements 
scientifiques de ces dix derniéres années. 

‘Nous sommes fier de pouvoir ajouter que c’est une 
ceuvre essentiellement francaise. Non pas seulement 

arce que, sans la découverte par M. le professeur 
Edouard Branly de la radioconduction, qui est l’4me 
du systéme, et du radioconducteur, qui en est la che- 
ville ouvriére, la télégraphie sans fil fat demeurée a 
I’état de chimére et d’utopie, mais encore parce que 
c’est chez nous qu’elle a été poussée au plus haut degré 
de raffinement. 

‘Grace 4 l’inestimable concours de M. le professeur 
Branly, le pire de la téléigraphie sans fil, dont la Société 
a su se ménager la collaboration scientifique exclusive, 
et acquérir les brevets francais et étrangers du nouveau 
radioconducteur qui défie toute concurrence, j'ai pu 
pousser les appareils et les procédés 4 un rare degré de 
perfection et mettre la Société hors de pair”. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


New Club, Glasgow, 23 July, 1902. 


Sir,—Allow me to join issue with ‘‘Scottishman” ! 
{ don’t think I ever heard the term before and I am 
perfectly certain that no Scot of my acquaintance would 
like to be described as a ‘‘Scottishman”! A Scot or 
a Scotchman or a Scotsman are the terms in general 
use and I think the bulk of us prefer the term Scot or 
Scotsman, certainly not the ugly and uneuphonious 
** Scottishman ”. 

I am, Sir, yours, 


A NATIVE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Bankier House, Castlecary, Stirlingshire, 
28 July, 1902. 

Sir,—May a ‘‘Scotswoman” say a few words upon 
this subject ? 

My opinion is that no well-educated ‘‘ Scotsman ” 
would call himself a ‘‘ Scotchman’”’, unless, as one of 
your correspondents points out, it were a slip of the 
tongue. The latter is both incorrect and ugly. 

As for ‘* Scottishman”! Surely the word is mere 
pedantry. Let us use “‘Scottish” as an adjective, by 
all means, but the noun, to me, is redundant. 

Yours truly, 


E. M. Risk. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
28 July, 1902. 
S1r,—I am an undoubted Scot, Scotsman or Scotch 
man. Will Mr. J. B. Pollok-Morris allow me to give 
vent to my patriotic feelings by asking for a glass of 
“*Scots ” or ‘‘ Scottish” whisky? If not, why not ? 
Iam, &c. 


A. C. R. MAITLAND. 


REVIEWS. 
SNAPSHOTTING RUSSIA. 


‘* All the Russias.” By H. Norman. London: Heine- 
mann. 1902. 18s. net. 


Paes but casual will be the intelligent reader’s 
verdict on ‘‘ All the Russias”. As a record of 
picturesque impressions vividly communicated—the 
descriptions of Georgia and the old oriental cities are 
particularly well done—as a convenient and distinctly 
readable condensation of what we have learned from 
English, French and German technical papers about 
Russia’s vast railway projects, in fact, as an evidence 
of journalistic activity and ability, the book is remark- 
able. As a serious study of any of Russia’s problems 
it is valueless. 

Mr. Norman’s ‘‘modest aim has been to present a 
picture of the aspects of contemporary Russia of most 
interest to foreign readers, with especial reference to 
the recent remarkable industrial and commercial 
development of Russia, and the possibility of closer 
commercial and political relations between Russia 
and Great Britain”. This modest aim the author 
has not achieved. Chapters 22 and 23 respectively 
devoted to ‘“‘M. de Witte and his Policy” and to 
**Russian Finance, Commerce and Industry” are far 
from convincing. In dealing with Russian finance 
Mr. Norman forestalls criticism as follows :— 
‘“‘I must allude for a moment to the only 
way in which these remarkable and impressive 
figures are directly attacked, namely by the charge that 
they are not honest—that the Russian Budget, in a 
word, is ‘cooked’”. No thoughtful student of Russian 
economics is likely to make such a sweeping assertion. 
He knows that certain inaccuracies are overlooked in 
the official publications of the Budget ; he also knows 
that these are not regarded as exact accounts of 
income and expenditure, but that they are rather looked 
upon as yearly diplomatic statements intended to 
reassure all whom they may concern. Each country 
has its own methods of protecting itself. This is 
perfectly legitimate. It is the business of other 
countries to make themselves acquainted with these 
methods. M. de Witte’s policy is imperative, dictated 
by the gravity of the situation. The attraction of 
foreign capital, so necessary for the development of his 
country’s unexploited natural resources, can only be 
compassed by convincing outsiders of her solvency 
and financial stability. We agree with Mr. Norman 
that the Minister of Finance is a strong man ; for his 
courage and cool capacity we have the greatest admi- 
ration, but it must be remembered that he has to face 
the determined opposition of the Slavophiles to whom 
the artificially created industrial development means the 
destruction of their most cherished ideals. He has also 
to reckon with the militarism of General Kouropatkin 
and his followers, to say nothing of the situation 
created by the impossibility of providing employment for 
the poverty-stricken peasantry. One of the main 
aims of M. de Witte’s economic régime, ‘‘to provide 
a large proportion of the people with means of liveli- 
hood other than agriculture”, seems likely to prove 
difficult of realisation. In the leading industries the 
production per workman has trebled since 1861, the 
number of workmen employed has not even doubled. 
It is not our intention to blame M. de Witte for a 
state of things which has grown in acuteness since 
his accession to office, but these are points which 
cannot be ignored. 

As to the possibility of closer commercial and 
political relations between Russia and Great Britain, 
Mr. Norman uses many words but suggests no 
clear line of action. He informs us of the desira- 
bility of investing foreign capital in Russian enterprise, 
then in conclusion he seriously warns the Russian 
authorities that unless they are prepared to adopt more 
business-like methods the foreign capital will go 
elsewhere. On the establishment of closer political 
relations between the two countries it is doubtful 
whether the author has settled convictions. 


We are told that Russia does not want India—for this 
statement official authority is quoted—yet Mr. Norman 
repeats the story of the “‘ absolutely secret ” railway 
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which he first triumphantly exposed in ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Magazine”, February, 1901, to the amusement of 
the Germans who were already well acquainted with the 
aims and objects of the famous ‘‘ Murghab Branch”. 
This line is described as ‘‘ simply a deliberate 
measure against Great Britain”. The Persian Gulf 
being the focus of Asiatic policy for three empires 
at the present moment, Mr. Norman’s handling 
of so important a subject is disappointing. He tells 
us that ‘‘ one thing, and one alone, will keep Russia 
permanently from the Persian Gulf : some force stronger 
thanherown”. This we readily believe. He continues 
‘*I see no good reason in British interests why Russia 
should not develop Persia as a market for her surplus 
manufactures, why she should not bring her goods and 
passengers to the sea through Persia, why she should 
not have a naval base in the Persian Gulf. But I see 
excellent reasons why she should not come down to the 
Persian Gulf and immediately extinguish British and 
Indian trade there, as she has virtually done in Central 
Asia by the imposition of absolutely prohibitive duties. 
If she would bind herself, by formal treaty, to admit 
all foreign goods to Persia and transport them upon 
Persian railways on precisely the same terms as Russian 
goods, she might, in my opinion, have Persia to-morrow, 
with all the vast advantages its possession would confer 
upon her”. In a footnote Mr. Norman adds “ if no im- 
a ge were placed upon British trade in a Russian 

ersia, it would be the one exception to a hitherto 
invariable rule”. Does the author consider this an 
impartial statement of facts or must it be regarded 
as a disinclination to face them boldly ? 

A satisfactory example of the melodramatic element 
which pervades the book may be found in the opening 
chapter. The author asks ‘‘ What zs Russia?” In a 
succession of admirably condensed paragraphs—each 
one pitched in a higher key than its forerunner—we are 
told what Russia is (according to Mr. Norman). The 
final paragraph contains the key to the enigma. 

**It would be easier to say what is mof Russia. In 
world-affairs, wherever you turn you see Russia; 
wherever you listen you hear her. She moves in every 
path; she is mining in every claim. The ‘ creeping 
murmur’ of the world is her footfall—the ‘ poring 
dark’ is her veil. To the challenge of the nations, 
as they peer from their borders, comes ever the same 
reply— aK 

*** Who goes there ?’ ‘a 

*** Russia !’” 

And yet we seem to remember many spots on the 
face of the earth where the ‘‘ creeping murmur ” of her 
footfall and the ‘‘ poring dark” of her veil are un- 
known, therefore undreaded. M. de Witte will doubt- 
less be delighted to hear of the ‘‘ vast aggregations 
of capital in middle-class hands” mentioned by Mr. 
Norman, as this is what. he requires in order 
to develop Russia industrially. But the picture of 
‘*Russia, with her fields, like our own, depleted of 
labour, which has gone to the factories and the 
towns” is quite a surprise. The number of 
workpeople employed in specialised industry being 
slightly over 1,500,000 we: wonder what can have 
become of the remaining 6,000,000. When we are 
told that ‘‘ The share of the workmen in the students’ 
disturbances has been exaggerated, and the students 
themselves are without qualifications to lead any great 
movement” we realise how completely the author has 
been influenced by official reports. He has evidently 
had neither the time nor the inclination to follow the 
very systematic way in which the students have carried 
out what they consider—rightly or wrongly—to be their 
duty to their country. The necessity for the recent 

oclamation of martial law: in five districts of the 

‘oltava Government may lead the author to reconsider 
his statement ‘ there is, so far, little of a revolutionary 
tendency ” in the labour question. 

The true source of Russian policy, an important 
point to all interested in the Russia of to-day, is dis- 
missed in the following words ‘The influence of the 
throne is increasing rather than diminishing for I heard 
many complaints trom educated Russians that certain 
Ministers of State were taking their proposals direct to 
the Tsar, whose signature made them irrevocably law, 
instead of submitting them first, as is customary, to 


‘distasteful in after life. 


the Council of Ministers”. The complaints were 
probably against the extraordinary influence exercised 
over Nicholas II. by his favoured Ministers. The Tsar 
is no longer the mainspring of Russian policy. The 
lack of collective responsibility on the part of the 
Ministers is no new development. But a determined 
ruler was able to reconcile the various elements he 
gathered round him, or rather, he used them as instru- 
ments to carry out his will. Even the discreet Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod has recently admitted that 
‘*the Emperor only confirms the decisions of his Cabinet 
and consequently is not responsible,for their mistakes”. 
Such a declaration from so trustworthy a source indi- 
cates how effectually a growing powerful bureaucracy 
is undermining the autocratic power. How seriously 
the conflicting tendencies of the different Ministers in- 
terfere with the work of the Government may also be 
inferred from the energetic manner in which M. de 
Witte is gathering under his own control various 
departments of State. 

English writers persist in dwelling upon Russia’s 
advance towards the ‘‘sun and warm water”. Mr. 
Norman is no exception to the rule. He advises us 
never to forget that ‘‘ Eastward the course of Empire 
takes its way; that as the sap rises, as the sparks fly 
upward, as the tides follow the moon, so Russia goes 
to the sunrise and the warm water”. It would be more 
correct to point out that Russia has radiated from an 
inland centre. The present Russification of Finland ; 
the recent Jaws passed against German Séttlers in the 
Baltic Provinces; the solicitude for the welfare of 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro; the dismay at the 
Sultan’s concession to Germany; What has this 
activity to do with ‘‘the sunrise”? In following the 
line of least resistance Russia pursues a_ perfectly 
natural course. Her expansion towards the East has 
hitherto met with little or no opposition. Her’ Pan- 
Slavic ambitions in a westward direction require more 
careful manipulation, her movements therefore are much 
less obvious. nd 


—4 


_ARISTOPHANES NATURALISED. 


Comedies of Aristophanes.” ~’Edited and 
metrically translated by B. Bickley Rogers. 
Vol. V: Frogs, Ecclesiazuse. London: Bell. 
1902. | 

Wit the exception perhaps of Lucian Aristophanes 

seems to be the only Greek of antiquity over whom 

a modern reader may laugh heartily to himself in soli- 

tude. That amiable sceptic as to the merits of the 

classics, the late James Payn, was perhaps not un- 
naturally much depressed by Paley’s collection of Greek 
wit but even he would surely have been amused by the 
version before us. To Englishmen it is a special charm 
of Aristophanes that he is not only Taughable but 
characteristically English in his vein of comicality. 

The whole tenor of their education produces in 

Englishmen ‘a certain specialised delight in the dis- 

comfiture of ‘‘rotters”. We know what sort of 

answer would await the schoolboy who when asked 
whether So-and-so was at home should reply like the 

Euripidean porter— 


obx &vdor &vdov ei exes. 


Even in these mild days he would be forcibly reminded 
that this is not a ‘‘ way we have in the public schools”. 
of answering callers. In the mind of Aristophanes 
Euripides was not only like his own porter Aados, a 
**rotter”, but he was also rauvodpyos, a ‘“‘wrong’un”. It. 
says much for the comic genius of the poet that he was 
not obligéd to run riot in mere abuse of a poetry anda 
philosophy which he honestly thought of evil influence 
but was also able to make men so great as Socrates 
and Euripides so supremely ridiculous. 

Induced by this volume to re-read ‘‘ Aristophanes’ 
Apology” with its cranky spelling it struck us that 
this spelling is just exactly one of those affectations 
which a typical English education makes ludicrous and 
When a boy has learned not 
to say that So-and-so is both at home and not at home 
he will be less likely to think in after years that he has 
achieved something valuable by writing ‘‘ Athenai” 
instead of ‘‘ Athens ” and Pnux” instead of ‘‘ Pnyx ”. 
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Grote, the principal English exponent of this craze, 
was a schoolboy it seems at the Charterhouse but he 
left school at sixteen. As for Browning we must think 
considerably less of his authority on such a point when 
we find him writing— 


‘In spite of Theramenes and his like ”— 


just as a certain ill-starred dramatist once perpetrated 
the line— 


** Of young Charmides and the Academe ”. 


These false quantities do not make for humility in 
protest. The spelling in question seems to be very 
dear to the shallower sort of American scholars to 
whose pages it gives an air of erudition at a cheap rate. 

When George III. was told of somebody’s apology 
for Christianity he naively observed that he had not 
been aware that it required an apology—and something 
of the sort occurred to us in re-reading Browning’s 
poem. We cannot of course impute to a poet all the 
opinions of his puppets but it really does seem that the 
protests put in the mouth of Balaustion against the, 
indecorums of comedy are not only, as is obvious, quite 
factitious and anachronistic but are also of a more 
violent sincerity than might have been expected of a 
poet who could find in Rabelais that ‘ jolly chapter” 
which James Payn failed to find. 


heard Lusistraté. 
Waves, said to wash pollution from the world, 
Take that plague memory” &c. 


With one part of his mind Browning certainly seems 
to have meant this—and perhaps the reason may be that 
he was not, when one thinks of it, a great master of the 
merely ludicrous. To be simply and cheerily laughable 
is the only palliation of indecorum and people sit in 
judgment’on this or that author—on Rabelais or on 
Aristophanes—accordingly as they individually find less 
risibility in the one than the other. We may add that 
Mr. Rogers has shown immense literary tact in Angli- 
cising scabrous passages without offence. 

Speaking of the book generally it is difficult to be 
grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid 
labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem 
to have waded through all the commentators but he 
has brought to bear upon them a knowledge of the 
world and a sense of literature which commentators 
have not always possessed. Conington once went in 
all seriousness to Jowett to ask him whether he thought 
it impossible that Dido’s phrase about A2neas ‘‘ quam 
forti pectore et armis!” might mean ‘‘and what a 
magnificent chest and shoulders he has!” Not only is 
Mr. Rogers incapable of literary wobblings of this 
kind, not only is he well read and as capable of 
illustrating his text by quoting from Shelley as from 
Terence Mulvaney—but we will give a little instance 
of the sound work that he does in the way of scholar- 
ship. It seems incredible that the Scholiast and all 
the commentators should have failed to understand the 
following passage and translated Bdérrovo. by ‘‘ wash” 
as Mr. Rogers tells us they all do. 

mpara piv yap Tapia 

Kata tov dpyaiov vdpov 

arafaracat 
Mr. Rogers conclusively shows in his note that this does 
not mean that they rinsed their wools in hot water but 
that they dyed them. He cites the well-known com- 
parison in the ‘ Republic” of dyeing with education 
where Pdrrew <pa is the very phrase used. As for 
Mr. Rogers’ metrical version it is delightfully musical 
and idiomatic and the choruses go sparkling along like 
those of a Gilbertian play. 


Thinking of Mr. Gilbert, the Aristophanes of our days, 


it may be asked why metrical comic drama does not 
bulk more largely in our literary outlook. We fear the 
answer must be that a modern burlesque audience is 
very much below the Greek level. The public had to be 
educated to the Gilbertian drama and coaxed to it with 
most tuneful music before they took to it at all and 
even then they were liable to miss the most obvious 
points. They thought for example that the song in 
**Ruddigore” about the ‘‘bold Mounseer” was not a 


skit’ on English 'braggadocio but a serious insult to, 


France. Nor do we think that they would recognise 


allusions and quotations after the manner of the Greeks 
of old. Taking Mr.'Stephen Phillips as our Euripides 
—which will be a change for him after being so much 
likened to Sophocles and A:schylus—there is probably 
no line of his better known than this— 


‘* And all the rivers running to the sea ”. 


Nevertheless if a modern burlesque writer were to quote 
or parody the line we seriously doubt whether it would 
be recognised by more than about five per cent. of the 
audience in any part of the house. It is not a matter 
of desperate importance. The ability to recognise quo- 
tations is no necessity of national happiness or great- 
ness; in this matter a nation ‘‘though very poor may 
still be very blest ”’—nevertheless it will do us no. harm 
to reflect that if we want an occasional Aristophanes 
we must become a little less Boeotian. 


PERCY! ESPERANCE! 


‘*A History of the House of Percy.” By Gerald 
Brenan. Edited by W. A. Lindsay. London: 
Freemantle. 1902. 42s. net. 

ODERN criticism is destructive and it is impossible 

to say which will be the next ancient pedigree 

to be taken from the shelf for dissection by the 
scientific genealogist; but there seems little reason 
to doubt the general accuracy of the Percy pedigrees 
from the end of the eleventh century. Sir T. Banks 
says the antiquity of the noble family of Percy 
is unquestionable. However, we can skip the 

“‘Pedegrees, lives and deathes of the Percies from 

fower descents afore the conquest”, and even for four 

after and still fairly acknowledge the name of Percy to 
be one of the most ancient and illustrious on the roll of 

English chivalry. : 

A brief glance at the history of the family is sufficient 
to show in what stirring events different members of the 
house of Percy have played a part. On the whole, 
these old Percies have proved themselves throughout 
noble sons of a noble stock, consistently honest and 
fearless, no mean trucklers either to king or people. 
About the middle of the twelfth century Joscelin de 
Louvain, by his marriage with the heiress of Percy 
founded the dynasty of Louvain-Percy, that dynasty 
which may be presumed to have run its course 
when Joscelin, fifth Earl of the new creation left sole 
heiress the Lady Elizabeth who married for third 
husband Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset. 
With Henry of Alnwick the Border career of the 
Percies may be said to commence. This was the lord 
who was present at Caerlaverock, and fought at 
Bannockburn where he was made prisoner by the Scots. 
Henry, the second Baron, opponent of the Spensers, as 
his father had been of Piers Gaveston, took part in the 
siege of Berwick, served at Halidon Hill, and com- 
manded at Nevill’s Cross where his son, another 
Henry, fresh from the field of Crecy, helped his father 
to gain the day. Everyone knows—or ought to 
know—how at Otterbourne, Harry Hotspur and his 
brother Ralph were led away, prisoners of the Scot 
from the field where the gallant Douglas lay dying, 
how later fiery Hotspur fell sword in hand at Shrews- 
bury, how his grey-headed father the first Earl, out- 


lawed, hunted, brought to bay at last, died fighting 


againt a royal force on Bramham Moor. The next 
earl, loyal to the house of Lancaster, poured out his 
life blood for the grandson of Henry Bolingbroke at 
S. Albans, an example followed by his four sons, 
Egremont at Northampton, Earl Henry and Sir Richard 
on Towton Field, and ‘‘the Gledd of Dunstanburgh ” 
at Hedgely Moor. No better instance could be given 
of the exterminating influence the dynastic wars of the 
fifteenth century had on the great houses of the day. 
Sprung from a stock so traditionally loyal to the Red 
rose, no wonder that the fourth Earl felt no great 
enthusiasm for the family of York, and it must have 


been with a feeling of relief that he witnessed the over- 


thtow of Richard and saw Henry Richmond seated on 


the throne of England. The times had taught this heir 
of Percy’ caution; he walked warily, but this did not 
save him from being murdered by the mob, although 


he had chivalrously undertaken the somewhat dangerous 


‘course of pleading his people’s poverty before the grasp- 
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ing king. After, came Henry Algernon, ‘‘ The Magni- 
ficent”. To his extravagance the chronicles bear 
witness, but it was his warrior brother of Flodden 
fame, rather than he, who kept up the fighting tradi- 
tions of the family. Prematurely old, continually 
pressed for money, humbled by the upstart, but not one 
iota less ‘‘magnificent” for that reason, Wolsey— 
“The Magnificent” must be reckoned one of life’s 
failures. The story of his son and successor Henry 
“‘The Unlucky” is sad enough : the heart goes out to 
this lonely man whose romance with Anne Boleyn 
would form fine subject-matter for a dramatist who 
could treat it adequately. Delicate in health, too gentle 
by nature for the age in which it was his lot to live, 
crossed in love by the royal debauchee, mated to a 
woman who continuously showed herself his enemy, 
estranged through no fault of his own from his brethren, 
fated to sit as one of the judges at the trial of his old 
sweetheart, struggling ever against the legacy of 
poverty left him by his father, he nevertheless did his 
duty on the Borders well and bravely. Rightly was he 
nicknamed ‘‘The Unlucky”. Death must indeed 
have been welcome. He died, deserted by his 
kindred, a broken man, born out of his time. His 
brothers Sir Thomas and Sir Ingelram took part in 
the famous Pilgrimage of Grace, which cost the 
former his head, his children their inheritance and 
introduced Ingelram to a temporary acquaintance- 
ship with the Tower prison. The days of Mary saw 
the clouds lift for the sons of Sir ene by their 
valour in arms they won anew for Percy the earldom of 
Northumberland ; but when the hypocritical Elizabeth 
stepped into her sister’s shoes, the wily Cecil set his 
snares to trap the open-hearted Earl Thomas, ever 
consistently the loyal friend of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. Driven to take up arms in self-defence in the 
mismanaged Rising of the North, he was betrayed for 
a price and ended his career at the block. When the 
cause was lost, his faithful Countess shared all the 
hardships of her husband’s wanderings, and her plucky 
efforts to cheer him, to save his life and revenge his 
death, form a striking tale of a wife’s devotion. Henry, 
who succeeded, was a strong contrast to his predecessor, 
but his cautious opportunism availed him no better 
than did the openly avowed opposition to royal 
authority, his brother. Unjustly charged with treason, 
lodged in the Tower, he met his death there—it seems 
safe to say—by the hand of the assassin. His son the 
**‘Wizard Earl” is a taking character, though little 

mpathy can be felt for the father’s selfish career. 
The family traditions could give the ‘‘ Wizard” no 
reason to love the blood-stained Elizabeth or the 
treacherous Cecils. This earl was an original with some- 
thing fascinating about him : whether fitting out against 
the Spaniard, quarrelling with stark old Sir Francis 
Vere, or later in life, smoking his pipe with, and trying 
to cheer his fellow- prisoner and cameradoe Raleigh, there 
is an open-hearted honesty about him which appeals 
to one and contrasts favourably with the diplomatic, 
ambitious prudence of his father. Bitterly must he 
have cursed his relationship to Thomas of ‘‘ Powder” 
fame. There was something of humour too in his matri- 
monial tiffs : the advice to his son setting forth on his 
travels reminds us of Polonius, and who knows but 
that Chesterfield derived inspiration from those quaint 
‘Instructions to my Son”. He had his hobbies for- 
tunately, otherwise long sojourn in the Tower must 
have broken that undaunted spirit. With satisfaction 
we can picture the old man passing the brief remainder 
of his pa at liberty and in peace, amusing himself 
with his gardening and tree-planting. His heir, the 
famous statesman, should ever be honoured by the 
sea service as the first great naval reformer. Always 
too broadminded to adopt extreme principles, no fitter 
man could have been My as leader of the —— 

ty and guardian of the king’s younger children ; 
spoke up boldly against the usurper Cromwell. He 
lived to see peace in the land and ended his days. 
honoured and respected by all parties even if never 
greatly loved. The reign of his son Joscelin was brief 
and not remarkable ; with him—so far as it is possible 
as yet to judge—terminated the senior male line of 
Louvain-Percy. 


There is plenty of material to be gathered from this. 
line alone wherewith to write a lengthy history, but 
Mr. Brenan gives an account also of the earlier Percies. 
and tells us much of bearers of the name of Percy in 
modern times. He sets out his facts with picturesque 
effect, occasionally perhaps, with a little bias. His 
“House of Percy” follows appropriately on the 
**House of Douglas” in the series of histories of 
great houses, and it throws many a sidelight on im- 
portant events and intrigues of different periods, for 
here we obtain a panoramic view of many of the great 
dead who helped to make the history of England. One 
is loth to pick fault with good and conscientious work, 
but we think the learned editor is well advised to dis- 
claim responsibility for Mr. Brenan’s ideas respecting 
feudal law and tenure. Since however he does so in 
express terms, we are entitled to assume that the 
genealogical tables and heraldic matter have his sanc- 
tion and approval both as editor and Windsor Herald. 
We should like therefore to know what authority there 
is for supposing the Percies of the twelfth century 
to have any motto, let alone the well-known ‘‘ Es- 
perance”. It is impossible to share Mr. Brenan’s 
surprise that the French family de Perci, although it 
asserts kinship with the English Percies should carry 
‘* Sable a chief indented or”: the date of separation, 
even if the two families had a common origin, must have 
been at a time when hereditary arms were practically 
unknown. The genealogical tables mention ‘‘ barons” 
when that word apparently bore no other meaning than 
that of homager. We hardly like bluntly to contradict . 
the Windsor Herald but we are sceptical when we 
notice ‘‘ Als-Gernons”, date 1067, carrying his Az., 
five fusils conjoined in fesse or. Turning to Egre- 
mont, Banks says that at S. Dionyse, York, is a 
stained-glass window ‘‘ whereon is represented the 
portraits of George Percy Lord Egremont, his wife and 
children”. We give the statement in the hope that it 
may bring us further information on the subject, but do 
not guarantee the correctness of it. 

On Table III the old error is repeated of printing 
Bewick as Beswick. Bewick is, or was, a place in the 
parish of Aldburgh by the Sea; in the parish church of 
Aldburgh alone, Alan and Mary Percy are found to have 
baptized nine children. For these facts the attention 
of both author and editor is called to an article on 
**Percy of Beverley” in the eighth volume of the 
Herald and Genealogist”, which they seem to have 
overlooked, but if so, it does not add to one’s confidence 
in the remainder of the Tables, neither does it look like 
careful editing. When the name of Windsor Herald 
appears on a work of this kind readers are very 
naturally inclined to swallow everything in good faith : 
it is therefore necessary to tell them to be on their 
guard. It might not be amiss before leaving the 
**House of Percy”, to make another extract from 
Banks’ ‘‘ Baronia Anglica Concentrata”. ‘‘In 1827, 
when the editor was in the United States, he met two 
brothers of the name of Percy who held lands in 
Virginia, and claimed descent from the said Mr. George 
Percy: In which respect they would be the right male 
heirs of the Earldom of Northumberland of the de novo 
creation, the ancient one being suspended in the 
Crown.” This George Percy was brother of the third 
Earl of the creation of 1557 and is stated on the 
pedigree on Table III. to have died in 1632 s.p. We 
may yet hear of a Yankee claimant to the ancient 
honours of Louvain-Percy. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 


‘* A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles.” 
Vol. VI. Lap—Leisurely. By H. Bradley, 2s. 6d.;, 
Vol. VII. O—Onomastic. By J. A. H. Murray, 
5s. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1902. 


WE appear to be already within not very distant 
sight of the completion of this momentous 
work. Whilst Mr. Bradley is pressing on with the 
sixth volume (L—N), Dr.. Murray has already opened 
the seventh with a double part extending from ‘‘O” 
to ‘‘ Onomastic ”, and the newly appointed third editor, 
Mr. Craigie, is almost ready with the first part of 
Volume VIII which when completed will carry the 
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work to the end of S. After that two more volumes 
will deal with the rest of the alphabet. The latest 
section as usual shows enormous additions to the 
vocabulary of earlier dictionaries. In the Os (up to 
**Onomastic”) Johnson had but 384 words; Cassell’s 
‘* Encyclopedic” enlarged this to 1,444; but the 
Oxford Dictionary includes 3,565 words. The corre- 
sponding quotations in Johnson were only 1,055 ; here 
they number 14,276. Johnson’s quotations, no doubt, 
were more interesting from a literary point of view, for he 
gave long extracts, and the hack in search of poetical 
adornments to an article could generally find some- 
thing more or less apposite. In the Oxford Dictionary 
the extracts are of course limited to their strictly 
lexicological purpose, and form a marvellously com- 
plete history of the uses of each word, with full dates 
and references. As an example of careful classification, 
the preposition ‘* Of”, which fills nearly twenty columns, 
is well worth studying, and we can readily believe that 
it took ‘‘ many weeks of work”. It is a most difficult 
word to arrange, but the order here given, illustrated 
by nearly a thousand quotations, leaves nothing to be 
desired in point of clearness or completeness. Other 
important articles are ‘‘On”, ‘‘ One”, Off”, “Old”, 
with their derivations and combinations, such as ‘“‘ off- 
side ”, drive ‘‘to the off”, “ off colour”, ‘‘ off licence”, 
*‘one-horse”, ‘fold maid”, ‘‘old wife”, and that 
‘*old-time” which Americans use on every possible 
occasion. . Under ‘‘Oak” not only do we find much 
comprehensive botanical information but other curious 
facts, such as the derivation of ‘‘ The Oaks” and the 
application of ‘‘oaks” to denote the suit of clubs. 
The ‘‘oak fern”, now limited to Polypodium dryopteris, 
was formerly a name given by the early herbalists to 
the common Polypody and other ferns. Under ‘‘Od” 
or ‘©Odd” the student of strange oaths will find a 
curious collection. ‘*O. K.” is treated as American 
slang, but we have recently seen it persistently 
employed on proof-sheets from a well-known New 
York press as the equivalent of the English proof- 
reader’s ‘‘qy?”. Among other things which the careless 
writer may read with profit are the critical use of the 
words ‘‘ obelus ” and ‘‘ obelize”’ and the correct meaning 
of ‘‘ objurgation”, which is too commonly used as 
though synonymous with expletive. Specially interesting 
are the articles on ‘‘Oda”, ‘‘ Odalisque”, ‘‘ Ogee”, 
“‘Ogham”, ‘‘ Oasis”, the Exchequer term ‘‘ Oni”, and 
‘*Ogre”, which seems to have been an invention of 
Perrault, possibly founded on Orcus, and certainly is 
not to be connected with Ugri, Ungri, and Hungarian. 
** Odd” and ‘‘ Odds ” are full of curious matter, and we 
are surprised to find that ‘‘oddments” was used by 
Madame d’Arblay as long ago as 1796. The scientific 
and medical articles are very numerous and of course 
admirably done, whilst even grocers should be fascinated 
by the little monograph on ‘‘Oleomargarine”. Alto- 

ether the vast work is marching steadily on, ohne 

ast, ohne Rast, and we congratulate the editors on 
their unqualified success. 


NOVELS. 


** A Double-Barrelled Detective Story.” By Mark 
Twain. London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 3s. 6d. 
It is sad to find Mark Twain missing with both 
barrels, but his ‘‘ detective story” is hopeless. We have 
had quite enough of Sherlock Holmes by this time, and 
his introduction into another man’s fiction is a trifle too 
much. The book is an odd jumble: there is very 
nearly a serious plot, arising out of a very disgusting 
incident, and then the story tails off into a feeble 
burlesque of detective fiction. 


“The Bears of Blue River.” By Charles Major. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

For untold years bear stories and fishing anecdotes 
have borne a somewhat evil reputation and the records 
of ‘* The Bears of Blue River ” do very little to remove 
the stigma. But the singularly graphic description of 
such a sportsman’s paradise as the State of Indiana in 
the early ‘‘ twenties”, where bears, deer, beavers, 
wolves, and other wild animals flourished exceedingly, 
is enough*to warm the blood of the most confirmed 
stay-at-home. For this as for many other reasons the 


book may be heartily commended. Most of the illus- 
trations are worthy of praise. 


‘Jack Ellington.” A Novel. By Wilben Blake. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 


it is strange how rarely a story-writer can present 
us with a good man who is not a prig. Wilben 
Blake’s Jack Ellington is by no means an exception to 
the rule ; he discourses of the evils of betting and our 
sympathies are at once with his opponents : he carries 
on a dull discussion on Agnosticism during a picnic 
which was says the author ‘‘ pleasant and enjoyable ”. 
It is, however, a weary affair to the reader. The 
story in plot and incident is closely allied to the 
penny novelettes and similar literature under the 
weight of which our railway bookstalls groan, but 
it is less excellent than its cheaper rivals owing to the 
addition of these long conversations on religious, 
ethical and political matters. 


‘* Jim Twelves, A.B. and Trained Man.” By W. F. 
Shannon. London: Methuen. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


‘* Jim Twelves” is not by any means up to the 
standard of its author’s *‘ Mess Deck”, but some of 
the tales told by the eponymous Able Seaman are very 
refreshing. The story called ‘‘ A Deviation”, recount- 
ing the adventures of two seamen in East Africa, is 
very much spun out, and hovers between the ordinary 
book of adventure for boys and the semi-humorous 
beguiler of railway journeys. The short stories are de- 
cidedly better, and that of the ship’s doctor’s perplexi- 
ties over a teetotal stoker is an effective warning against 
temperate habits. In these days of Kiplingism we are 
glad to see that Mr. Shannon has not the faintest wish 
to vulgarise the navy which he seems to know so well. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Archbishop Rotherham.” By H. L. Bennett. Lincoln: 
Ruddock. 1902. 

“This little book”, writes Canon Bennett in his preface, 
“is the work of an amateur local historian. If he discovers 
his village among the numerous manors of John of Gaunt, he 
considers it a duty to the nation to write the history of the 
dynasty of Lancaster from the meridian of that village”. We 
could do with a good many more, peacock historians provided 
they wrote with the,care and in the charming way that should 
make this book of interest to many outside the district of which 
it treats. It is true that when Canon Bennett turns from the 
career of Archbishop Rotherham—whose “feet touch the very 
rim of the sealed enclosure of the Middle Age”, but who died 
before any breath of the “ marvellous surprize” of the sixteenth 
century touched him—he does not offer any very new or — 
suggestions about the history of England during the York an 
Lancaster struggle. His narrative of the first and second 
crises of the War of the Roses might seem to one rather flat 


after reading the second and third parts of Shakespeare’s. 


“Henry VI.” ; but it is necessary to his purpose, though it is 
not known what part, if any of consequence, Rotherham played 
at this period. On the other hand there is clear enough 
evidence of wise research in much that directly pertains to 
Rotherham himself; and throughout the language has 
distinction. 
“The Church Quarterly Review.” London: Spottiswoode.. 
July, 1902. 6s. 

The “Church Quarterly” is a very strong number this 

time. If we had space, we should like to discuss nearly every 


article in the issue. In the first place we are extremely glad to. 


find a further, the fourth, instalment of the Historic Enquiry 


into the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. These articles are, of 


course, not easy reading, but the “Church Quarterly” has a 
clientéle that is well able to appreciate their value. Two 
articles of special interest deal with religion in France, and the 
impression they leave is one of encouragement. There is a 
“Catholic Reaction”, and the reaction has developed some of the 
noblest types of religious character—character formed by persona] 


following of Christ. To “Religion and Politics in France” 


there is a very dark side. It is made increasingly clear that 
the Republican Government is rootedly hostile, not only to the 
Catholic Church, but to Christianity. There are however 
evidences of impatience of this attitude in not a few. “Some 
Aspects of the Modern Novel”, however, is the article that will 

robably attract the most attention. This article we cannot 

ighly commend. It seems hopelessly to lack literary judg- 
ment, or it sets up a very low literary standard. It is alarming 
to find the “Church Quarterly” commending Guy Boothby, 
Conan Doyle and the Kailyard men as literary" 
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“The Law Quarterly Review.” London: Stevens and Sons, 
Limited July 1902. 5s. 

The July number of the “ Law Quarterly” is even more than 
usually good. An especial feature of the Review is always its 
semi-historical semi-legal articles and the “Council and Star 
Chamber” by Mr. A. T. Carter the “‘ History of Patent Law in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” by Mr. E. 
Wyndham Hulme: “Is Outlawry Obsolete” by Mr. H. Erle 
Richards, suggested by the case of “ Col.” Lynch and “ The Ex- 
chequer of the Jews” a review of the latest volume of the Selden 
Society, are all extremely able disquisitions on their several 
subjects. Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands’ article on “County 
Court Judges and their Jurisdiction” is a sort of brief for the 
County Court judges and contrasts them in humorous mood 
with the High Court judges. More seriously Mr. Bowen- 
Rowlands discusses such defects in the County Court Practice 
as the too great freedom of appeal and the working of 
imprisonment for debt ; a commendable line of criticism. The 
article on “The English Law of Defamation” by Mr. Frank 
‘Carr, on “The Differentiation of Capital and Income” by Mr. 
W. Strachan, and on “Insurance of Enemies’ Property” by 
Mr. D. F. Pennant, are of the severe legal treatise type. 
Notes and Book Reviews are excellent as they always are in 
this Review. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Die Serényi. Zwei verschiedene Geschichten. Von Otto Erich 
Hartleben. Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag 1902. M.2. 

We are growing sick of the modern short story with 
its invariable thrum on the heartstrings of hysteria, per- 
formed by fingers whether clumsy, dexterous, or artistic. That 
Hartleben’s touch is the last will not be doubted by any who 
have read or seen his “ Rosenmontag”, reviewed here on 
its first publication. Hartleben is essentially dramatic, and 
in this narrative we behold another neurotic play in the 
form of a “Diary”. These diaries, for how much .morbid 
emotion are they responsible in_ literature, especially in 
‘German literature, where Goethe set the example long ago in 
“Werter” ! From the moment we began the recital, its pauses 
and finale were divined. We knew that she would end in suicide, 
we knew that the villain would destroy her by cynical] silence, we 
knew that the lover was a proud nincompoop, and we knew that 
an ounce of healthy common sense would have prompted 
the heroine to speak out frankly from the first, to avoid the 
“ Diary ” like the pest, and to spare Herr Hartleben much 
pretty writing, and his public the “third and fourth editions” 
of a languid sensation : for the emotions of these pages are 
dilettante ; their causes and effects are not inevitable: there 
is no sense either of Destiny or Nemesis about them: they 
are not tragic at all; only a flirtation with the nerve fiddle- 
strings. 

The second story—“ Ein fideler Hof”—is much more to our 
taste. It is a pretty court fairy-tale of the “ Prince Otto” or 
“ Prisoner of Zenda” order : but these stories are more natural 
and indigenous to Germany where the old ideals of miniature 
courts with their absurd majesty and majestic absurdities have 
never been abandoned. It is a tale of light irony. The 
king who adores ts, and thinks to educate his people 
by the theatre, the prime minister who foresees and 
brushes away the lilliputian embarrassments that result 
with his pet ejaculation of “Schiller Robert Blum and 
Luther”; the two sentimental daughters, the two poets, 
their lovers—one the heir of a neighbouring princelet 
strolling incognito—these are the persons of the filagree 

, Perhaps the best e is that where the king 
discovers the mischief that the poet prince’s performed play 
has wrought in his own nest, and the rank of the so-called 
“poet” at the same moment. He is much shocked that the 
poet is after all “only a common prince”, but of course he 
— and true love is rewarded at the expense of crowned 

ity. 

Both these trenchant novelettes are after all hardly judged 
with fairness by English standards. There is so much in the 
nuances of national associations. The censure of military 
‘morality in the one, the light satire of royal patronage in the 
other, are notes appealing to many a subtle hea and discord 
in the German temperament. For us however they mean no 
more than what they are, very clever and rather inconclusive 
studies in exaggeration by a writer from whose fame and talents 
we expect a less local oad a more forcible message. 


“Gegen seinen Willen. Roman von A. von Gersdorff. Dresden 
und Leipzig : Verlag von Carl Reissner. 1902. M. 3. 

A statesman with an iron will and constitution, who writes 
novels anonymously, a vacillating young Count in violent 
love with a radiant and: blameless ballerina, the ballerina her- 
self who falls in love with the novelist-statesman, as he with 
her, after pharisaically warning the young Count against her,— 
-all this promised matter for that character-development which 
we expected from the author. But the events soon undeceived 
us—a masked ball, a clandestine correspondence, a duel, a 
burning theatre, a burnt actress, the statesman left for dead but 
‘recovered (dangerously ill and dangerously well again), the 
-actress disfigured (affianced to the distracted statesman) who 


elopes with her doctor, an anti-climax, an éclaircissement—these 
soon convinced us that we were in the old regions and régime 
of melodrama once. more, where sensational. incidents are 
merely the pegs on which to hang conventional or uncon- 
ventional types. Well, a short railway journey may be consoled, 
some fine descriptions df early morning and late evening may 
be skipped, and when we come to our journey’s end, we shall 
remain exactly where we were. We wonder what Lord 
Beaconsfield would have said to the intellectual ballerina flirt- 
ing with the statesman because he had written a powerful 
romance under a nom de guerre. “ All men are vain,” he once 
remarked, “some women are not so”: but, as he also 
observed, “no man has a right to be conceited until he is 
successful ”. 


Die Insel des Friedens. Roman von A. v. Klinckowstroem. 
Zwei Bander. Dresden und Leipzig: E. Pierson’s Verlag. 
1901. M. 6. 

“ The head of a Roman emperor on the body of a gladiator”: 
such is the hero. It sounds ridiculous enough. But as we pro- 
ceeded, the force and originality of this extraordinary story gained 
upon us, until we felt that here at last was an individual 
creation, something different from what we had read before, 
something instinct with character and with the reality which is 
born of it. For of how many of our modern romances can it be 
said that their events are developed from their characters? Even 
in the better ones, the converse is usually true ; and hence 
also it often happens that their frequent unpleasantness offends 
less because we feel that they are conventional figments, how- 
ever unconventional they make-believe to appear. 

The central figure is Jan, a still youthful Dutchman who 
has buried a stormy past. Full of socialist aspirations, he has 
found in efforts to impress them on literature that their co- 
professors are no better than the selfish crowd, and that 
the majority are as grasping and as much monopolists as their 
less idealist brethren of the pen. It is only in the end however 
that the free play of his own character reveals’to him that his 
very highest ambitions for the good of humanity are in truth 
prompted by an egoistic vanity to be regarded as a social 
saviour. When the scene opens he is a lonely poet in a fashion- 
able watering-place, pleased at his renown, and affecting an 
isolated and unrooted existence. Two families with which his 
own destinies are soon to be entwined are at once introduced. 
The one, that of his old school friend Kees who lives in affec- 
tionate retirement with Engelke, his saintly and crippled 
sister, the most cheerful, the most selfless, the most innocent, 
the most sympathetic being imaginable. The other is that of 
a great heiress Grita with a fashionable and restless mother 
who is glad that business in the West Indies so constantly 
severs her husband from her. The socialist-poet adoring 
the unselfish sisterliness of Engelke marries her, though 
Grita has already allured him. He has determined to realise 
his aspirations by administering a small estate in the Tyrol on 
socialist principles asan “ Island of Peace” ; and to this estate 
the couple—more united than wedded -— retire. Engelke, 
always angelic tries to teach and to win the peasant children 
and is only half baffled by the priests. Jan tries various 
experiments to elevate (and discontent) the peasants, but is 
always disgusted at the innate coarseness of their fibre, 
and the inherent dishonesty of their gratitude. Gradually 
the discontent that he has himself evoked begins to recoil 
upon himself, but he still consoles himself by the devoted 
serenity of his bride. Meanwhile, Grita hasbeen affianced 
to Kees, her fond admirer. Her mother has gone for 
health’s sake to Riva, and the project of her stay en route 
at the ideal colony is mooted and pressed by Engelke. She 
comes, adoring her angelic friend by her profane worship, and, 
half-shocking, half-intoxicating the husband by her “ beauté de 
diable,” escapades with the wild Tyrolese peasants. She rejoins 
her mother and returns home. But soon a fresh scheme is 
manceuvred by destiny to enable her to meet her betrothed in 
the Utopian household. Jan (as on the first occasion, from 
Munich) fetches and escorts her from the Engadine. And 
here, by subtle touches, the author paints the growing 
ascendency which this wayward, warm-blooded, and imperious 
beauty exercises over the hitherto dutiful husband of the 
crippled, childless wife, and the fatalities which bend Grita 
to feel the intensity of her passion for him and her gradual re- 
vulsion against the bondage of her betrothal. She is full of exu- 
berant activity, manages and arranges all his philanthropies, 
quells the children‘of nature whom he vainly strives to control, and 
absorbs all—and most of all himself, by her electric magnetism. 
Engelke is ill. Her. brother’s visit is put off. Jan feels more 
and more that it is impossible: yet his spiritual attraction 
towards his wife in her uncomplaining delicacy of health 
and suffering is more and more remorsefully intensified. 
That wife in a tragic moment sends for her brother, regardless 
of her own suffering, and never doubting that Grita yearns to 
behold him. The Nemesis of character henceforth heightens. 
The subsidised but disappointed peasants revolt, and in one 
supreme moment, descri by a master pen, the guilty pair 


are tempted to elope, and only restrained by the realised 

thought of the frail bodily presence and the spiritual nature 

that watch over, and self-sacrifice themselves for both. The 
(Continued on page 150.) 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - 21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - = 72,000,000 


These, figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY VO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. _ 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(Founpep 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds 405,651 | Bonuses Dastared oo 
Annual Income £359,002 | Claims Paid 


STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£318,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


’ GUARANTEED 5% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


All inl of Lire AssuRANCE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Po issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. | 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 


Funds @xceed - - - £2,595,000 
Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the, Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £45,000,000. 


HOTUAL LIFE Association of AUSTRALASIA. 


IN ONE POLICY. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE and 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Payable at age 55 or 60. 
THE SECRETARY, 5 Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Apply for Rates to 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S8.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™. Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON : 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 


New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


poETERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities 
CAPITAL— £1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C, 


Board of Directors. 


Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. Wa. Stranc, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. GRosvENOR. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq. 


jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD 
ARLES Pann, Rt. Hon. Sir Ratpx Woop Tuomp- 
Henry RIPLEy, son, K.C.B. 


Double advan icies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment ay on attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on R: vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on . 


eversions, 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUE EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—NORWICH. 


—T oan Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 William Street. City ; 
Vitoria Street, 3. West find Lane, and 
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climax arrives. The simmering mutiny resolves itself into 
flaring hatred. They burm one of his cherished “asylums”. 
He shoots at them. They give the signal to stone him, and at 
that crucial instant Grita rushes forth to defend him and inte 

her beauty between him and their revengeful missiles. Sud- 
denly, as she hangs round him, and he seeks to protect her, 
Engelke, pale and like the spirit that she is, appears and 
understands the whole painful situation in a dramatic instant. 
Nothing could be more pathetic than the account of the 
eventual separation, or the beautiful letter through which 
Engelke defends herself against womankind by writing in 
pure friendship, to the parted husband whom she feels that 
she has unwittingly and irrationally hampered, and advocating 
the divorce which is to set him free. He marries Grita. 
Engelke resumes her life with her injured brother and rejoices 
in the bliss of the pair to whose strong vitality she has 
immolated her life. This melancholy but in nowise morbid 
narrative ends with their active happiness, and the persuasion 
that the er rs of the family is the true basis of human 
advantage. All the same we are glad that such “ peaceful 
islands” must be the exception, and not the rule. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for July is chiefly remarkable fora 
brief but most Ce and pathetic story by Elizabeth von 
Heyking entitled “ Ehe es Nacht ward”. It concerns a poor 
governess driven to toil in a West Indian island where the 
climate induces the total eclipse of her eyesight. It gives the 
heroic recital of her experiences before complete night shuts 
out the day of her memories—for her heart is ever at home. It 
also contains a fine and critical essay by Friedrich Ratzel on 
the function of clouds both in nature and in artistic landscape. 
There is a paper by Hermann Schéne on the record of the 
“ Burg-Theater ” during the last forty years. 


For This We k’s Books see page 152. 


KODAK 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Is 


EASY PHOTOGRAPHY: 


No need of any previous experience 
or any technical knowledge what- 
ever. No need for a dark room for 
changing the films. Kodak cameras 
are readily mastered by anyone in 
a few minutes from perusal of the 


hand book of simple instructions. 
Kodaks from 5s. to £7 7s. Od. 
Of all leading photographic dealers or of — 
KODAK, Limited, and Reduced, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


Branches— 
96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
59 Brompton Road, S.W. 
60 Cheapside, E.C. 
115 Oxford Street, W. 
171-173 Regent Street, W. 
40 Strand, W.C. 


IMPORTANT. 


Beware of imita- 
tions of-our Kodak 
Cameras, and of 
our Kodak Roll 
Films. None are 

enuine unless 

ing our regis- 
tered name Kodak. 


The pastime 
of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, mever equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop's bead) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Lim 


ESTABLISHED !865I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
ii hly bal: 
1 = DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 (e) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 h 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telegraphic Address 


: “ Brrxsecx, Lonpon.’ 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR’ ONLY. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & co. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.w’ 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


DELICIOUS 


WHITE 
& BL 
COFFEE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN. AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies i 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL AGENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : “‘CLovewort, Lonpon.” 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN Dimas AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
yv and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN ,» LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exeellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in don for filling, on the most favourable 
orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AM ‘CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


CHURCH BOOKS 
‘Mullins | FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, | POST FREE. 
AND ALTAR. 


POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 
PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
From the Historic MALvern Sprine (Still and Aérated 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
ithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 

Prices and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. SURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exc 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 

FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 

German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. r 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE Propriztor. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 

c d for in September, 1902.--Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 

the value of £100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50 open to 

candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 

value of £150 and another of £60, — to candidates under 25 years of age. One 

Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 

anatomy and physiology of the value of £s0.—Full particulars may be obtai ed on 
application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


HE WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance-Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and ‘Money Prizes are ded at the Sessi 
well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appoint are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

s The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
ecretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to’ Lectures or to Henle Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is =< by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
all particula Mr. Rendle, the Medical S: 

or prospectus an: iculars a) to Mr. Rendle, the ical Secretary. 
H. & URNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ULL “COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
ology, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
for all examinations of the University. 
Michaelmas term commences October 2. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 


on, W.C, 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT Kensington. — Michaelmas Term commences 
October 13. Apply to the Vice-PRINcIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


~“AS-A-LIER, very elegant, 10 Lights, Cut Glass 
Arms, hundreds of brilliant Cut Glass Pendants, extremely handsome, 
44 1cs., cost £60.—Lowe’s BARGAIN Warenovse, Crescent, Birmingham. 


| Examinations, as 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NEar.y Opposite Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being —— free irom gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. : 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“BREECHES cCuT.” 


2/3 


per lb. Tin. per Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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TREHERNE'S NEW BOOKS. 


ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 
Revised and E: 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Sfortsman.—“ A sumptuous volume dealing with an interesting subject. It 
is a storehouse of facts in respect of the royal meeting from its earliest y apa to 
the week when his Majesty’s absence was so much eneeed, though few people 
suspected how serious was the occasion for it. Anybody to Ascot and 
liked it would enjoy reading a volume always so richly bw y sometimes so quaintly 
illustrated ; and, as the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost 
should be no hindrance. ere is excellent value for every ton A of the np 

The Globe.—“* on racing which a the 
is’ Ascot,” ae Cawthorne and R's Treherne Con 

Limited). This is to be the first of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. e history of the racing is traced up to the present wp bene and = ag i is 


usely illustrated with productions of contemporary prints and 

incidents of the racing are given fully, but not atundue length, and a xy Sa 
is the sketch of the lives of the Masters of the Royal Buckhounds, and of the other 
makers of Ascot, past and present. The Portraits are plentiful and good, beginning 
with the tograph, of the King as the frontispiece.” 

The Academy.—** The handsomest book of the week is ‘Royal Ascot: Its 
History and Associations,’ by George James Cawthorne and Richard S. Herod...... 
The - hn is unsparingly illustrated, and is indispensable to the libraries of 


Public ( Opinion.— —‘ The history of Ascot Race Montag | has been compiled not 
only with care, but in an interesting style that removes the history from a charge mY 
dulness, The illustrations, which adorn nearly every page, are executed with 

artistic taste. The print, paper, and binding are in keeping with the subject.” 

The Yorkshire Post.—‘ volume deserves a place in every sF ing library.” 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


Phases of Church Work. 


By C. H. DANT. 
- With 16. Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s, 6d. net. 
Church Review.—“ We may say at that. ‘Mr. has done his work 
well, from whatever st: 
Churc Family Newspaper.—'‘ The has carefully collected his facts, and 
has presented them in athoroughly intelligible form. The book is on sound li 
It is furnished with portraits, and is 


McGLUSKY. 


Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 
MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph, August 1st.—“‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brash and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth- provoking. Whether 
eye fighting the Boers, converting the Basutos to the ‘releegion o’ the 

” teetotalism and clothes by power of work and fists, making love to a dusky 
pont or defying army regulations and scandalised olicers § in the execution of 
it he deems his duty, these qualities are portrayed with a sympathetic —_ 
which communicates itself to the reader. Mr. Hales has written a fine breezy book 
calculated*to rouse even the most lethargic to interest and amusement.” 


Pail Mail Gazette.—“ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Pall Mail Gazette says :—“‘ It is always a pleasure to be able to givea 
book a good welcome......Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
since Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly No more promising 

has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver mp pt 


Ladies’ Field says :—"** The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 
cleverness.” 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


PR News Mr. Bart Kennedy has seen many men and many cities, 
them ‘in shadow.’ His style is his own, alth in some it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now, alas! dead—G. W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers fossereed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of t d he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size A x 4}), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth, gilt, rs. 6d. 
The Sie op: —‘‘It is scarcely credible that these well-bound pretty 
at 


volumes may be such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
¢o read from.” 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days 6f Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 


5. KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 
(ln preparation, 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltp., Ltp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, 
London, 
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THIS WEER'S BOOKS: 
CLASSICS. 
A History of Ancient Greek Euaber (Harold N. Fowler). 
feld Brothers. 6s. net. 
FICTION. 
The Mystery of the Sea (Bram Stoker). Heinemann. 6s. 
The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth :—Rockwood (2 wal 
Gibbings. 55. net. 


Hirsch- 


A Modern Monarch (Frank C. Lewis). Unwin. 6s. 
In Summer Shade (Mary E. Mann). Long. 6s. 
The Forerunner (Dmitri Merejkowski). Constable. 6s. 


A Roman Mystery (Richard Bagot); A Princess of the Hills (Mrs. 


Burton Harrison); Wasted Fires (Hume Nisbet). Methuen. 
6s. each. 
In Masquerade. Steven 
The Sea Lady (H. G. Wells). “Methuen. 6s. 
HIsTory. 
Some Feudal Coats of Arms from Heraldic Rolls 1298-1418 (Joseph 


Foster). Parker. 
The a Cyclopedic Primers :—The Venetian Republic (Horatio 


Brown); Northern Hero Legends (Otto L. Jiriczek). Dent. 
Is. net each. 


NATURAL History. 
The Book of the Strawberry (Edwin Beckett). 
PHILOSOPHY. 
The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong (Franz Brentano. 
Translated by Cecil Hague). Constable. §s. net. 
What is Property? (P. J. Proudhon). Reeves. 35. 6d. 


ScHOOL Books. 
(Mabel A. Marsh). 
. Clinton). Murray. 


TRAVEL. 
An Autumn Tour in Western Persia E. R. Durand). 
7s. 6d. net. 
Outer Isles (A. Goodrich-Freer). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 
The English Lake District (M. J. B. Baddeley. Ninth edition). 
Dulau. 5s. net. 


Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


Arithmetic Made 


Murray. 2s. 
Electric Wiring (W. 


Is. 6d. 


Constable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ent of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland: 
Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. §s. net. 
Oll Synnwyr pen Kembero (Edited by J. Gwenogvryn Evans); Yny 
Ihyvr hwnn (J. H. Davies). Bangor: Jarvis and Foster. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


Paris — Book, The, &c. (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 
Pen Portraits of the British Soldier (Rev. E. J. Hardy). Unwin. 1s. 
FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. - 


No. 23. AUGUST, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 


AL ARTICLES— 
IN DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL. 
COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS: AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
ON THE LINE. 


THE wasowne. OF THE OCEANS—BEN/AMIN TAYLOR. 

RUSSIA’S LATEST VENTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA—R. £.C. LONG. 

THE PROMOTION OF TRADE WITHIN THE SMPRE— Hon. R. H. BRAND. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD—ALCERNON CECIL. 

THE NAVY AND THE ENGINEER—1!. CARLYON BELLAIRS. 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN—II. (/J/ustrated.)\-ARTHUR MORRISON. 


THE “MONTHLY REVIEW” IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—GEORCE 
PASTON. 


KHARTOUM (Jilustrated)—JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 
DECORATIVE ART AT TURIN—//. HAMILTON FYFE, | 
THE KING OF ENCLAND—HENRY NEWBOLT. 
DANNY: XXXIX.-XLIX.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


NEW EDITION (FOURTH) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on 


_— Subjects connected with Japan. For Use of Travellers and Others. 

BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanese and 
Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. Demy 8vo. ros. 
ust ou 


New Volume in the HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the 


use of Wiremen and Students. By W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc. (Lond. 
Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. Wit 
8» Illustrations and a Selection of Worked Examples. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

[Just out. 
ts of the examinations of the 


Written with particular ref to the requi 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 


New Volume in Mr. MURRAY’S. Series of 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lec- 


tures on Method, with Illustrations for Teachers and Pupils. By MABEL A. 
MARSH. Crown 8vo. 2s. L/ust out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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FOR THE CORONATION YEAR. 


These tiny volumes (3 by 23 inehes) will be found most unique and 
attractive presents. Each volume is issued in cardboard box, 
and has an illustrated label for the name of owner. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


Pictured by Cuartes Ropsinson. Each Opening has a specially drawn 
people. subjects ustrations pract le everythin; 

nected with the Coronation. 


1s., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King of Great 


Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of India. By ELeanor BuLcev. 
“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty admirably reproduced illustra- 
tions, and is so small that any really loyal person can go about with the Life of the 
in bis watchpocket.”~— Queen 
The daintiest little book we have seen.” —Record. 
‘* A novel and pleasing substitute for a birthday or Christmas card.” 
British Australasian. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. By 


EBLeanor Butiey. With numerous Illustrations of Her Majesty, from 
Authentic Sources. 


'1s., bound in white ; 2s, 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


ie a. \ oe te be difficult to find a more complete pocket companion to England's 
capital.” —Queen. 
“A very pretty little volume, useful to visitors in the Coronation —, on_ 
ai 
“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and nothing so con't before 
been published.”—Black and White. 
This Ly volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all of which have been specially 


FIFTH EDITION.—1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and Empress. 


By E.eanor Buttey. Dedicated to Children in all places of her Imperial 
Majesty's Dominions. The Illustrations are from well-known Historical 
Pictures. 

** Certain to Please.’ "—Spectator. 

Excellent.” —School uardian. 

little souvenir.” —Queen. 


The e Little Treasure ” Series. 


THE CON CONFLICT: 


or Forewarned, Forearmed. 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A., Vicar of Kidderminster. 


Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


It is hoped that this little book may be of some use, especially for hoys who may 
be leaving home tor the first time. An attempt been made to touch in a simple 
way at least some of the difficuliies they meet with on their journey through life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperia! 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
‘* Full of good advice and within every one's reach.” —Sfectator. 


O7HER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
MINIATURE GARDENING. By Pua@se ALLEN, 


pn ge of “Playing at Botany,” ‘‘ Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 
Well worth '—Guardian. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By MELICENT 


Cooper. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d 
Well written and amusing.” —School 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 


ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come across.’ 
ato Hospita 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON By ALicE 
MASSINGBERD. 2 pa 3d. each ; cloth, ¢d. each 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JoserHa Crane, Author 


of “‘ Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by 


TREBECK. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK. A Selection of 
Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramston. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. IReLanp 


BLackBuRNE. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by M. 
Trebeck. Cloth, 6d. ; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 


WELLS .GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.'S 


| LIBRARY BOOKS, 
TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By Joun Cuartes 


Tarver, Author of ** Gustave Flaubert,” &c. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


FRENCH ART. Classical and Contemporary 


Painting and Sculpture. By M. C. With 48 
Imp. 8vo. 21s. net. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. Edited by 


Rosert S. .Rarr. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


PETER Ill. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. The 


Story of a Crisis and a Crime. By R. NissetT Barn. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 


By Puiie H. Wickstgep and Epmunp G. GarDNER. Demy 8vo. 125, 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
By Epirn Sicuet. Second Impression. Illustrated. 
net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By Merepitu Townsenp. 


my 8vo, ros, 6d. net. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


Edited by James GarrpNner, C.B. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of MODERN 


HISTORY. Arranged by M. Morison. as. 6d. net. 


INVENTORIES OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY. By L. G. WickHam Lecce, and W. H. St. Joun Hore. 
my 8vo, 21s. net. 


ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. 


Edited by L. G. WickHam Lacc. Fully Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 
oe By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘‘ Wolfe.” A New lllustrated. 
ition. 6s. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By 


W. Worsy Beaumont, M.LC.E. With 450 Iliustrations, 42s. net. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry and Antiquities. 
NO. Il. NOW READY. 
Price 5s. net. _—iIillustrated. 


The SPECTATOR says :—“We are glad to see the second’ 
number of this review, and take the opportunity 
of again wishing it success.” 


Amongst the Contributors to No. II. of the ANCESTOR are :— 
ANDREW LANG, J. HORACE ROUND, W. H. ST. JOHN 
HOPE, LADY KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, J. CHARLES COX,,. 
OSWALD BARRON. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF NO. I. 


The ATHENEUM says: 
‘‘ Thoroughly original in scope and style, the publishers are to be congratulated’ 
on its effective appearance. The Axcestor intends to apply the spirit of a new 
and conscientious criticism to the revived interest in genealogy and family 


history.” 
The STANDARD says: 

“ Printed in old-faced type, and neatly bound in studious-looking boards, the- 
new periodical makes a very handsome appearance. The pages of the Ancestor 
are brightened by portraits, illustrations of old armorial glass, and so on. It is 
edited carefully and with knowledge, and should command popularity among the 
large number of readers to whom it appeals.” 

The GLOBE says: 

“Clearly printed on good paper, and freely and excellently illustrated. The- 
literary contents of the number are of solid and varied interest. Altogether, the 
Ancestor is quite admirable in its aims, which it seems determined to achieve in 
scholarly and attractive fashion.” 

The TIMES says: 

** Such a new departure isecertainly designed to fill a want which has long been 
felt, and the names of its Cgtributors: guarantee the accuracy and importance of” 
its contents.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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“THE 


Saturday Review. 


2 August, 1902 


Telegrams: “‘ACCOUTRED, LONDON.” 


R. A. EVERETT & €0.’s New Books 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
‘Demy 8vo, 400 pp., with 120 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT. 


Written and Ilustrated by NICHOLAS EVERITT, Author of 
** Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun.” 

Pike Fishing—Eel Bobbing and Spearing—Snipe Shooting—Decoys, 
‘how to Make Use of Them—Tubbing—‘‘ Wakes ”—Flighting— 
Shooting Decoy Flighting Ponds—Punt Gunning—Curres and their 
Habits—Long-winged Fowl and their Habits—Stalking Horses, Real 
‘and Artificial—Shore Shooting—Wildfowling—Equipments for Wild 
Fowling—Marshland Shooting—Sandhill Shooting—Swamp Shooting 
—Rough Shooting—Pheasants, from Shell to Shot—Otter Hunting— 
Yachting: Ancient Yachts and Ancient Customs; Yachting in the 
‘Forties, Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, Eighties, and Nineties; The First 
Yacht Club ; Yachts and Yacht Racing from 1880 to 1900, &c. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on special paper, with 
numerous Full-Page Plates in Photogravure, limited to 100 Copies, 


-each numbered and signed by the Author, price £2 2s. net. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


“Many books have been written concerning the Broads, but ample room has 
been left for Mr. Nicholas Everitt’s ‘ Broadland Sport,’ a work which deals exhaus- 
tively with this charming district as a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Everitt does not 
aim so much at guide-book detail or fine descriptive writing as to give his readers 
— advice. A fisherman can learn all that is necessary about the fish of the 

roads, their chief haunts, and how to catch them, both in a legitimate manner 


h 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For AUGUST 1902. 


THE CENTENARY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. By ALGERNoNn CHARLES 
SwINBURNE. 

WHAT HAVE WE GAINED BY EDUCATION—SO FAR? By Freperick 
GREENWOOD. 

THE ANTI-BRITISH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. By O. Exrzpacuer. 

THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. By A.—R. B.—pe Bitinsk1. 

ITALY AND THE TRIPLICE. By Lioyp SanpErs. 

TURKISH RULE EAST OF JORDAN. By-Gerrrupe LowTuHIAN BELL. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HAINAULT FOREST. (With a Map.) 
By Sir Rosert Hunter. 

OLD MASTERS AND MODERN CRITICS. By Cuarues L. 

THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF OUR ANGEVIN KINGS. By Ceci 
Hattert. 

“THE READER OF PLAYS TO THE RESCUE”: 
(1) A Reply. By H. Hamivtron Fyre. 
(2) A Rejoinder. By WALTER Frewen Lorp. 

THE ASTHETICS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By W. J. Frercuer. 

WHY NOT A MOTOR-CAR WAY THROUGH ENGLAND? By B. H. 
Tuwairte, C.E. 

THE FOLK-LORE OF HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING. By 
the late Dr. GEorce Fiemina, C.B. 

WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THE CENSORSHIP. By Percevat 
LANDON, 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rep. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


and—sign of a deep insight into Broadland life—by the methods of the p 
‘If one is in doubt as to whether it is worth while taking a gun when exploring the 
Broads Mr. Everitt will be found thoroughly convincing on the point, and he will 
explain all about the numerous wild birds of the district, and give many a useful 
hint as to the methods practised by the wily local sportsman......The work is 
capitally illustrated througaout, and will prove of great value both to those who 
are familiar with the Broads, and to those who are going there for the first time.” 
The World. 
* His account of the various yacht clubs, races, and regattas for the past hundred 


: years is excellent, as are the vhotographs with which they are illustrated ; and the 


same may be said of his other chapters, which are full of interest both tu sportsman 
and naturalist. Mr. Everitt has known the for many years, and has written 
of them in a vein which well expresses the charm that they never fail to convey to 
those who once visit them.”—Daily News. 


‘SHOTS FROM A LAWYER'S GUN-An 


soning a on Sporting Law. By NICHOLAS EVERITT. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“*We have read this book from beginning to end with great pleasure. A book for 
every sportsman to buy and read.” —Fiedld. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


VIKING STRAIN. A Powerful and 
Kealistic Novel. By A. G. HALES, War Correspondent. Illustrated by 


Srantev L. Woop. 352 pp. 6s. 
“©The Viking Strain’ is a good story. Mr. Hales will gain popularity and 


: applause not only from the public, but from the critics.” —Daily News. 


A novel of life and action."—/rish Times. 
“A spirited and entertaining piece of work." —Daily Chronicle. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 
FOX RUSSELL, Author of “ Outridden,” ‘‘Col. Botcherby, M.F.H.,” 
a be Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. Crown svo. Third Edition, cloth extra, 

s. 6d. net. 
** 1 soon took an interest in Lady Kate and her letters to her utterly impossible 
lover. She is healthy minded and speaks home truths. I can recommend any of 
my friends who have an hour to spare to read ‘ A Sportswoman’s Love Letters,’ the 


* hour will not be a dull one.” —W. S. Drxon in the Sporting Times. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER. Reminiscences of 
the late Thomas Assheton Smith. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart. 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; also in boards, 2s. 


A BEE AMONG THE BANKERS; or, How 
to Increase Your Deposit Rate »nd Reduce Your Banker's es. By 
HENRY WARREN, Author of “ How to Deal with Your Banker” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ The book contains much judicious observation that is worth the attention of 

» the Scottish reader, widely as the Scottish banking practice differs from the English 

in some important respects.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 


“* Should prove profitable reading to persons who have money to invest.” 
Scotsman. 


WAR HORSES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE; or, Life among the Remounts in South Africa. By SYDNEY 
GALVAYNE. Honorary Lieutenant Remount Corps, Author of ‘‘ The Horse,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

‘Although a great deal has already heen spoken and written on the remount 
subject yet its proper ventilation is of such vital national importance that the views 

-of such an expert as Mr. Galvayne, and one so well qualified from his employment in 

* South Africa to judge the merits of the case, are to be welcomed.” — Fie/d. 
THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE WORK PUBLISHED. 


‘THE VETERINARY MANUAL (for Horse 
Owners). By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. About 600 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. SECOND EDITION. Revised. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

** The teaching of this book is up-to-date in its character, and it will certainly 
¢ a boon to the farmer or owner when he happens to reside far from veterinary 
cadvice, and may require to act in an emergency.” —G/asgow Herald. 


THE GROOM’S GUIDE: his Duties and How 
to Perform Them. By F.T. BARTON. Cloth, 2s. net. 

** The information contained in the book could not well be over-rated, and the 

publication should be in the hands not cnly of grooms, but all gentlemen who have 


grooms in their employ.”"—County Gentleman. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A HORSE;; or, Selection 
before Purchase. Cloth, 2s. net. : 

“* However good a knowledge of horses one may possess, one’s judgment is still 
object lies aver, and i, impossible much about the 
~subject, le , elemen it wi 

28 pp. Catalogue of Books on application. 


‘London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1042. AUGUST, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


AN ISOLATED CASE. By Ernest Foxwe tt. 

CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Sir R. Hamitton Lane. 

WITH THE PEARLERS OF NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

THE END OF THE TETHER.—V.-VII. By Josern Conran. 

A SEASON IN SKYE. By Hucu E. M. Srutrievp. 

EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. The Monsieur 
meets Mr. Lumme and engages a Valet. By J. Storer CLouston. 

SAPPHO’S LAST SONG. By Giacomo Leoprarpi. Translated by Sir 
THEopoRE Martin, K.C.B. 

ST. BRIGID’S FLOOD. By SterHen Gwynn. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
Tue Kinc’s JouRNALISM—LorD KITCHENER— 
Lorp SaLissury—Mr. Batrour’s SYMPATHETIC AUTHORITY—THE LATIN 
QuARTER—LoNDON AND Paris—THE DoMINATION OF THE NovEL. 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.—VIII. Stitt Potrerina. 

THE NEXT NAVAL BATTLE: A FORECAST. By Active List. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 6d. 
HOW BRIGADIER GERARD LOST HIS EAR. By A. Conan Dovte. 
PICTURES AND PARODIES. By Rupo.tru pe Corvova. 
THE BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. By Geo. ManviL_e Fenn. 
A NIGHT IN THE CRATER OF A VOLCANO. By Mrs. Atec-Twerpig. 
HOW I COMMITTED MY MURDER. By H. Tominson. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR—AUGUST. By E. D. Cumina. 
BLUNDELL’'S IMPROVEMENT. By W. W. Jacoss. 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 
SOME DINING PLACES. By Leonarp Larkin. 
LADY DRYSDALE’S THEFT. By Epcar Jerson. 
FIGHTING FIRE. By Jereuy Broome. 
NOTABLE AUSTRALIAN BATSMEN. ByC. B. Fry. 
THE INCENDIARY. By Epwin Pucu. ’ 
SEASIDE PICTURES. 
THE PSAMMEAD; OR, THE GIFTS. By E. Nesoir. 
DICKENS AS AN ARTIST. By Leonarp W. LiLtincston. 
CURIOSITIES. 
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OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 


Get This Week’s Issue. 
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2 August, The Saturday Review. 


Prospectus is i. issued which states amongst ot!er things that the SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the sth day of 
August, 1902. 

The Prospectus has been fi'ed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


MAZOE ALLUVIAL GOLD COMPANY, LTO. 


(A Parent Company). 
(Registered under the provisions of the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900). 
CAPITAL - - - £150,000. 


Divided into 150,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, of which 50,000 
are for working capital. 
The subscription of 20,000 Working Capital shares has been 
guaranteed. 
‘The minimum number of shares upon the subscription of which the directors will 
proceed to allotment is 20,000 shares. 

70,000 of the above-mentioned Ordinary shares of £1 each are now offered for 
public subscription (on the terms of this prospectus) at par, payable 1s. on applica- 
tion, 4s. on allotment, 5s. on rst September, 1907, and gs. on rst November, rg02, 
and the balance when called, afer an interval of not less than two months. 

Of the shares now offered for subscription 50,000 are for working capital. 


DIRECTORS. 

HARRY JAMFS DEARY,. of Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and 3 Laurence 
Pountney Hill, London, E.C., Merchant, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Salishurv. 

‘CHARLES G. HASCHKE, 86 Leadenhall Street, E.C., Merchant. 

REGINALD T. ENFIELD SOUTHWOOD. of Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
and The Outspan, River Bank, Putney, S.W., Company Director, late Manage 
in Rhodesia of the Goldfields of Matabele'and ( Limited) 

NIGEL GRENVILLE WELLS, C.E., 63 Drayton Gardens, Kensington, 
London, S.W. 

SOLICITORS.—H. E. WARNER & CO., 10 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

BANKERS.—_THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
BANKING COMPANY, (LIMITED), 75 Cornhill, London, E.C., Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and branches ; AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION 
(LIMITED), 43-46 Threadneedle Street, E.C., and South Africa. 

AUDITORS.—CREWDSON, YOUATT, AND HOWARD, Chartered Ac- 
countants, 17 Coleman Street, London, E.C., and Manchester. . 

CONSULTING ENGINEER.—THOMAS ROSS BURT, Bach. Eng., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., Moorgate Station Chambers, E.C., late of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Specialist in Gold Dredging. 

SECRETARY AND OFFICES (70 tem.).-SAMUEL ARTHUR SMITH, 
17 


leman Street, E.C. 


The objects for which this company is formed are set out in its memorandum of 
association, a copy of which is printed upon the back of the prospectus. The 
‘principal object is to acquire the Special Grant, No. 38, made by his honour the 
Administrator of Southern Rhodesia of the right to select, up to 30th November, 
1902, for gold dredging, areas amounting in the aggregate to 20 square miles in 
Southern Rhodesia, and to mine for alluvial gold by dredging thereon. The 
company will also act as a parent company. 

The special features of gold dredging are : 

1. The smallness of the initial expense. No costly development work is neces- 
“sary, as in quartz mining, where shafts must be sunk, levels driven, and pit head 
-gear and crushing machinery erected before any return is obtained. 

2. In dredging, returns begin immediately a dredge is erected and floated. 

3. From 10,000 to 18,cco tons of alluvial a week can be treated at a cost of less 
‘than 3d. per ton, by a dredge costing about £8,000. 

4. A modern dredge, handling from 10,000 to 18,000 tons a week, requires only 
two hands each eight hour shift, thus rendering the industry practically indepen- 
-dent of labour difficulties. 

5-, As a result of the above, the risk of unproductive expenditure is reduced toa 
‘minimum. 

Under this grant, an area of about 11 square miles, being 20 miles’ run of the 
Mazoe River and banks, has already been selected, and a further area of about 
‘nine square miles may be taken up Ly the company on or before 30th November, 


1902. 

The Mazoe is reputed to be the richest gold-bearing river in Rhodesia. 

The company’s property is near the Camp of Abercorn, about 58 miles from 
Salisbury (with which the camp is in telep c ication). Machinery and 
materials reach Salisbury by rail from Beira, via the Mashonaland Railway, now 
running. An easy waggon road runs from Salisbury to the property. The Salis- 
‘bury Lomagundi Railway passes within about 30 miles of the property. 

Considerable sums have been spent in prospecting the company’s area since 1°95, 
with most satisfactory results, the yield in places having been stated by the late 
Mr. Burt to be as much as four pennyweights of gold to the cubic yard. It is not 
=~ that the average return will be so high. Mr. H. Newman Smith, of 
Salisbury, bas examined the property, and reports that he estimates the quantity of 
alluvial on the company’s ground to be practically inexhaustible, and the average 
value to be (by assays made by the Standard Bank of South Africa) nine grains of 
gold fer load. This estimate the directors believe to be thoroughly reliable and 
conservative. 


Messrs. Johnson, Matthey and Co., Limited, of Hatton Garden, E.C., have 


UNITED AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


’ | ‘HE annual general meeting of the shareholders of 

the United African Explorations, Limited, was held on Monday at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. R. J. Price, 
M.P. (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Manager and Secretary (Mr. A. P. Mack) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the Company, 
though its present subscribed capital was comparatively small, had large poten- 
tialities. The Company possessed a three-fourths’ interest in the Nile Valley Com- 
pany, which hada concession to prospect for gold and minerals over an area of 
about 7,000 square miles in Lower Egypt. A fully-equipped expedition had 
spent several months on the concession, and two shafts had been sunk through 
ancient workings. The specimens sent home had produced gold to the value of 

1,180, extracted from about half a ton of stone. The intention was to form a new 

mpany, in which their own Company would have a large interest, to thoroughly 
prove this find and to carry out exploratory work on the remainder of the conces- 
sion. An investment in South Africa was the Klip Colliery (Elandslaagte, Limited), 
formed by the Company in conjunction with other financiers. A lease of coal- 
bearing land adjoining the Elandslaagte Mine was acquired, and information had 
been received that in a bore-hole a seam of coal had been discovered at a 
depth of 295 feet, 88 inches thick, including 22 inches of patings, the coal 
being of fair quality, with ash 104 percent. This property was one of the nearest 
to the port of Durban. In case of competition in Durban they would have the 
advantage, being some miles nearer the railway than any other mines, and they 
ought to be able to sell at 1s. cheaper than the vast bulk of the coal in Natal. The 
next investment was the Kwahu Goldfields, Limited, which was a very large con- 
cession, in West Africa, adjoining the Gold Coast Proprietary Mines. The com- 
pany had a controlling interest in that, and it stood in their books at 41.700, while 
there was still a contingent liability for calls of a further £3,000. ‘That investment 
was in a condition of quietude at the present moment. The work that 
had been done on it had been in the way of prospecting. The manager, 
who was a first class man, and was the manager of the Gold Coast Proprietary 
Company, looked after their business very well. One at least of the prospectors 
who had come home spoke enthusiastically about the poaperty but until matters 
became a little easier in West Africa they intended to wait for a better Opportunity. 
That property was acquired at almost a nominal cost. Very early in their career 
they were approached to make two issues in the West African market, and to doa 
piece of underwriting. They made those two issues, with the net result that they had 
expended something like £1,000, for which they received 3,000 shares in the Tarkwa 
Consols and some other assets in connection with it, which would produce some 
other shares and a little cash. It was almost impossible to put a value on the 
shares they got ; but so long as a company had a distinct working capital, and was 
properly managed, they were justified in putting some value on it. With regard 
to the fature of the Company, it lay for the moment principally in South Africa. 
They had now a very satisfactory prospect there, and they hoped the business 
would be reasonably remunerative for the coming year. They had in hand, or in 
prospect, other businesses in South Africa, which he believed ought to be profitable, 
and therefore he thought they might say, although they had only paid their way 
during the eighteen months of the r existence, they had done that under difficult 
and depressing circumstances. If things went well in the —— business, they 
might find it expedient to make a further issue of capital, and there was no reason 
why the Company should not be a great success. ‘ 

The Earl of Orford seconded the resolution, which, after a short discussion, was 
carried unanimously. 


BEYER, PEACOCK AND CO. 


Te E statutory meeting of the shareholders of Beyer, 

Peacock and Co. (1902), Limited, was held on Thursday, at the Westminster 
— Hotel, S.W., Sir Vincent Caillard (the Chairman of the Company) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Samuel Rider) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said he had a constitutional objection to the “ gratuitous foolish- 
ness" of prophecy, and would not therefore attempt any forecast of the probable 
results of their nrst years working, while the’ audit of their first half-year is 
not yet complete. ‘“‘ He could, however, perhaps venture to say that our 
accounts, as made up by our own accounts department, show that we have earned a 
profit, so far, at any rate, per annum higher than that earned last year, which was 
the record year of the old Company ; while the volume of work at present on hand 
represents over £509,coo sterling. In explanation of the foregoing remarks, 
it 1s as well that I should remind you that 1 am able to speak of our first half-year’s 
working, although this is only our statutory meeting, because the Company, as 
stated in the prospectus, acquired the business as a going concern as from 
December 31, r901. The entire -_— from that date were made, thus, for your 
benefit, subject to the payment of 5 percent. interest on the purchase price from 
the same date until that price was paid. That interest amounted, in round figures, to 
417,000 ; so that the bargain was no bad one forthe shareholders. I should further 
hke to remind you of the fact, also shown in the prospectus, that, including stocks, 
work in progress, book debts, and cash at bank and in hand, and allowing for 

ditors and profits earned in 1901, but distributed to the former owners since 


given the following certificate of an assay of alluvial gold taken from the company’s 
property :— 

“* Assay Offices and Ore Floors, Hatton Garden, London, E.C., 

27th May. 1902. 
** Certificate of Assay. 

* For the Mazoe Syndicate, Ltd. 

“We have assayed the sample of alluvial gold as under, and find the following to 
‘be the result: Quality of gold is 8¢0.0. of a value of 75s. 3d. per oz. troy. 

(Signed) ** Johnson, Matthey, and Co.” 


The Company’s property affords scope for several dredges, in different parts of 
‘the river, which have been indicated on the survey made by Mr. H. Newman 
Smith. A modern dredge handles from 10,000 to 18,000 cubic yards a week, 
-according to the size of the dredge and the character of the ground worked. 

The following is the consulting engineer's estimate of the profits of handling 
20,000 cubic yards of nine grain alluvial per week : 

20,000 cubic yards per week for 45 weeks per year, at 9 grains per 
yard=16,875 ozs. of gold at 75s. 3d. per oz. .. oo ee -» £63,492 3 9 
Less :—Working expenses, repairs, and depreciat'on 
estimated at 3d. per cubic yard .. +» £11,250 
15 per cent. loss in recovering gold... 52316 7 


20,773 16 7 


Estimated yearly profit .. ee ahi +» £42,718 7 2 


the commencement of the current year, the working capital with which the 
Company started was practically £220,000, which I hope you will agree was a good 
send-off. In the past it will, I am sure, be interesting tor you to learn that the 
fine business built up by Beyer-Peacock rested rather on the excellence of their 
work than on the cheapness of price. That excellence your board has every intention 
of maintaining, while at the same time it will make it a special duty to be able to 
meet the keen competition not only of kiadred concerns in this country, but also of 
foreign rivals. We felt that we could find no better assistance in attaining these ends 
than from the staff itself of Gorton Foundry, and I am very gratified to be able to 
tell you that we have succeeded in retaining the services of all the heads of depart- 
ments, to their satisfaction, I cordially believe, as well as to ourown, They are 
proud of the history of the establishment to which they belong. and they have 
good reason to be. We confidently expect to be abie, with their hearty 
co-operation, to continue that history uota:nished. Mr. Dawson, who was a 
director and the works manager of the former company, and whose entire interests 
and efforts have been wrapped up in the development of the business, has, 
1 am pleased to tell you, accepted the position of managing director on your 
board. In the East it is customary when aman is exceedingly attached to 
a thing that he should say that it is his father and mother, his wife and his child- 
ren, and that he will cut off his head for it. 1 do not know whether Mr. Dawson 
wuuld quite go so far as that; but I have a shrewd notion that those are the 
kind of feelings with which not only he, but the whole of the staff, regard the 
Beyer-Peacock business. In couclosion, I may call your attention to the easy and 

tisfactory manner in which the Westminster Syndicate, with which we had, in the 


In New Zealand dredges handling 30,000 cubic yards a week are stated to have 
earned at times as much as £3,000 a week at a working cost of less than £150. In 
ge = modern dredgef have reduced expenses to 1d. per cubic yard, against 


in the Company's estimat~. 
An area of 20square miles affords scope for more than one company. The 
memorandum of ion of this Company entitles it to act asa parent company 


and float subsidiary comp to purch and wok portions of its property, an 
operation from which substantial profits should result. 

Copies of the special grant, report, map, contracts, memoranda, and articles of 
association of the said syndicate and company, and letter aud the stututory decla- 
rations u which respectively this prospectus is based, may be inspected at the 
offices the solicitors of the Company, 10 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., 
between the hours of eleven o'clock a.m. and four o'clock p.m. on each day the 
lists are 4 

The Company intends to apply for a settlement of its shares upon the London Stock 


London, 3cth July, 1902. 


first instance, to deal, has prepared and completed all us share of the work iu the 
formation of the present Company. And now, having no formal propositions to 
make or accounts to submit, it only remains for mz to thank you for your attend- 
ance and for the attention with which you have been good enough to receive my 
remarks. Would any shareholder like to ask any questions? 

Mr. Coates: May I ask if, after paying the £17,000 interest, there is any profit 
upon the working of the Company during the six months ? 

The Chairman : Oh, yes; BA€1 do not like to state the figure, because the 
accounts have not been audited. I may say, however, that there is a considerable 
profit. 

Mr. Cardinal! pro a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his lucid statement ; 
he gathered from the remarks of the Chairman that the profits for the half-year 
exceeded those of last year, which was a record year, He thought that was very 
satisfactory, and Mr. Maughan seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and the proceedings terminated. 
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“The Saturday Review. 


A 4- Guinea Work for 9s, down 


AND BALANCE IN INSTALMENTS. | 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF 
H GARDENING, and thousands of volumes have been sold here and in America. 
The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to seek—it is very full, very 
: accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly said 
Y of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example 
of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. _ 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of accuracy and completeness, both as regards 
its Cultural Directions and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor has been 
q assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by 

Distinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence that has never before been 
approached. 
More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden Plants are described, with all necessary 
Instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
: also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming Ilustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
| Plant Names, a Dictionary of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. 
The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Colonies, and the Continent are alike 
unanimous in commendation of this Great and Universal Work. — 
No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or who is ambitious of succeeding in it, 
f can afford to be without Tue Dictionary or GARDENING ; and to any Amateur with a garden beyond the 
| smallest (if he takes any personal interest whatever in it), THe DicTioNARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
| pensable. 
| _ Tue Dictionary oF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
| 


5 handsome large 

| post quarto vols., 
| in half Persian, 
| cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer” is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid 


and 
For 9/- 


| erER the balance being payable in Month!y Instalments of 4/6 each. This edition includes the Century 
4 Supplement, which contains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in Horticyltural Science, 
| thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date in a most thorough manner. 


pen. 


| Form of 
a SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 

| To Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 


170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 

| Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of “‘ NICHOLSON’S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING,” in § vols., 
: half bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 
45. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid.. 


and 
AGAresS | 


O. and Ogee to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., ee WILLIAM Wyey, at the Office 33 Seuthengian 
’ Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Satwrday, 2 August, 1902. , 
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